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The Doctrine and DRATA 
g of SO CR A ha S. 


Ma DAM; 


1 OUNG as you are, I preſent 

3 you this Tranſlation of One of 
the moſt celebrated Pieces of 

0 P The Names of Socrates 


and 


2 An Eſſay concerning 


and Ttuophon are in themſelves ſuili- 
cient to recommend it to all that 


have any Love for Learning or Ver- 
the: And tho? all the Works of the 
later have been juſtly eſteem'd in all 


Ages, Maſter-pieces in their ſeveral 
Kinds, yet none of them come up to 


this, for the Fineneſs of Thought, or 
Beauty and Eaſineſs of Expreſſion. 
Here you will find the Immortal 
Socrates at a Banquet with his Friends, 
and Friends worthy of him. Ir's 
here he laughs and is merry, enters 
into a great many fazctious and di- 
verting Subjects, and complies with 


the Cuſtoms that were uſually ob- 


ſerv'd at ſuch Entertainments, till in 
the End he leads them inſenſibly to 
the nobleſt Notions of Vertue and Mo- 
rality ; And all this in a manner fo 
very agreeable and z»/trudtive, that 
you can hardly diſtinguiſh between 
the Jovi Companion and the Conſum- 
mate Philoſopher. 
I remember a Stor) in one of the 
Roman Authors concerning Auguſtus, 


the happieſt of all the Emperours. A- 


mong the other Felicities of his Reign, 
he enjoy d the Converſation of a * 
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the Death of Socrates. 3 


of Men, who for Politeneſs and Lear- 


ning, render'd that Age the Envy and 
Admiration of all that have ſucceed- 
ed. One Day, the Parthian Ambaſ- 


ſadors coming to wait on Auguſtus, 


found him walking in his Gallery be- 
tween Virgil and Horace, leaning on 
their Shoulders, in a moſt familia 
manner, The Parthians, who had i:0 
Taſte of Letters themſelves, were 


{urpriz'd to fee two private Men 


thus careſs'd by the great Maſter of 
the Roman Empire, Which Auguſtus 


obſerving, told them plainly, he re- 


ceivꝰd more real Content in the Com- 
pany of theſe, than in all the Pomp of 
Homage that was paid him by more 
than the half of the then Known 
World; adding, in Raillery, Perhaps 


you thought T was bat ill ſituated, ſeeing 


me walk between Sighs and Tears ; allu- 


ding to Virgil's Aſthma, and Horace's 


I conteſs, in this I admire Auguſtus 
his true Taſte of Happineſs, and am 
entirely of his Mind. Burt notwith- 
ſtanding the juſt Eſteem I have for 
the Memory of Virgil and Horace, and 
that J admire their Works as the 
it!. : en — 


4 An Eſay concerning 
moſt excellent of all the Roman Mri- 
rere, I ſhould yet have prefer'd the 
Company and Converſation of Socra- 
tes alone to both theirs. | 
It's reaſonable, Madam, in order 
to create in you a juſt Value for this 
Piece, to give you a ſhort Account of 
the Doctrine, Vertues, and Death of 
this excellent Man. Know then, that 
Socrates was but of mean Extraction, 
and born in a little Village within the 
Territories of Athens. He ſerv'd his 
Apprenticeſhip to his Father as a Sta- 
taary; and the Statues of the Graces in 


their Habits, which were preſerv'd in 
the Citadel of Athens with the greateſt 


Veneration for many Ages after- 
wards, were faid to have been of his 
Workmanſhip, . 


Leaving that Trade, he betook 


himſelf to the Study of Rhetorict, 


in which he fo much excell'd, that 


his Enemy Ariſtophanes cenſures him, 


as one that was able to make the 


belt Cauſe out of the worſt, by the 
meer Force of his Eloquence, - 
But afterwards difliking the Qazrks 
of the Bar, as inconſiſtent with that 
ſtrict and unbyaſs'd Juſtice which he 


thought 
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the Death of Socrates. 5 | 


thought a good Man ſhould aim at, 
He apply'd himſelf to the Study of 
Natural Philoſophy, and was a Hearer 
of Anaxagoras, the firſt Philoſopher 
who taught that the World was 
form'd of Atoms. But obſerving in 
proceſs of time, how little that kind 
of Knowledge conduc'd to the Con- 


duc and real Happineſs of humane 


Lite, he gave himſelt up entirely to 


the Study and Practice of Moral 


Philoſophy, and was the firſt that 
taught it publickly in Greece. 

He had a great many Scholars, who 
all of them rever'd him as a Father, 


and admir'd his Doctrine, and him, as 


the perfect Modeliof Vertue ; of whom 
A&enophon Was one. 

It were too long for this ſhort I- 
troduction, to give you the Detail of 
all his Maxims and Precepts of Mora- 
lit), which are at Length recorded 


by Tenophon in ſeveral of his other 
Hooks,and by Plato, another of his Schc- 
lers, in his Dialogues. But you may 


judge of his Principles and Opinions of 


Morality, by thoſe of his Religion, 
which were chiefly theſe, . _ 


* Tat 


An Eſſay concerning 


That God was One, perfect in himſelf, 
giving the Being and the Mell being to 
every Creature; Tet what he is (ſaid he) 
I know not; but what be is not, I know. 
That God, and not Chance made the 
World, and that It, and all Things 
in it, are preſeryd and conducted by his 
all-powerful and unerring Providence. 
That the Soul of Man was Immortal, 
and that the Body being a compounded - 
Subſtance, was diſſolv d by Death; but 
the Soul being ſimple, paſſes into another 
State, incapable of Corruption or Annt- 
hilation, That the Souls of good Men 
after Death are united to God in 4 bleſ- 
ſed, inacceſſible Place, And that to ſome 
other Place of Horrour, where there is 
no Emanations of Divine Favour, the 
Souls of wicked Men are carry'd away to 
| ſuffer Puniſhment : But to define what 
and where theſe two Places are, was far 
above the Sphere of Humane Knowledge, 
That God has imprinted into the Soul of 
Man a Principle of - Reaſon, which he 
calPd, 4 Ray of the Divine Mature. 
That that Principle did of it ſelf direct 
4 Man to the Exerciſe of Vertue : But 
that he became wicked, whea-ever he aban- 
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the Death of Socrates. 


domd the Dictates of that Reaſon, to 
follow the Impreſſions of Senſe, That 
Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Pati- 


ence, and all other Vertaes, enlituled 


a Man to the Favour of God, as thetr 
Contraries, to his Wrath. That ſuch was 
the Divine Goodxtſs in it ſelf, and 
God's Beniſicence to Man, that he had 
implanted in his Soul a Power to be ver- 
tuous and good; and if he prov'dother- 
wiſe, he could not juſtly blame God for 
puniſhing him, either here or in ano- 


ther World. 


'This was the Subſtance, Madam, 
of Socrates's Principles in Religion; 
And his other Opinions and Maxims 
in Philoſophy, Morality, and Politicks, 
were all of them founded upon hm. 
Thus was this great Man polleſs'd of 
Ideas about the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Certainty of a Future 
State, not only much clearer than 


thoſe the Jews had under the Moſaict 


Oeconomy, but ſuch as come not 
much {hort of what has been reveald. 


** 


fat ion. 


to us under the Evangelical Diſpen- 


1 


8 An Eſſay concerning 

It has been the Opinion of ſeveral 
Divines, That God Almighty has been 
pleas d ſometimes to inſpire even Hea- 
thens with a true Notion of Religion 
and Vertue : And if ever any of them 
was ſo inſpir'd, it was Socrates, if He 
may deſerve the Name of a Heathey, 
who maintain'dand dy*d a Martyr for 
the Unity of a God: At leaſt, he is a 
remarkable Inſtance, to what Heights 
of Religion and Vertue a Man may 
arrive, thro' the meer Force of 


Reaſon, without the Help of Revela- 


ron. 

But, Madam, tho? Socrates apply'd 
molt of his Time to the Study and 
Practice of Yertue in a private Capa- 
city, he omitted no publick Occaſion 


to ſerve his Country, when-ever it 
came to be in Danger from either 


Domeſtick or Foreign Enemies. Be- 
ing a mortal Foe to Hrants and H- 
raum, Whether the Power was lodg'd 
in the Populace, or in a fem, he oppo- 
ſed them upon all Occaſions with an 
undaunted Courage, and often ex- 
pos' d his Life to imminent Dangers 
on that Account. 840040 


11 


When 
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When Lyſander the Lacedemonian 
had taken the Cit) of Athens, he 
chang'd its ancient Government, and 


ſet over it Fhirt) Tyrants, Theſe 


Men put thirteen Hundred of the beſt 
Citizens to Death without any Trial, 


and committed ſo many barbarous 


Cruelties, that their Names are held 
in Execration to this Day. When, 
upon this Occaſion, the Ciry was be- 
come a Shambles, and every Man en- 


deavour'd to make his Eicape from 


ſuch a Scene of Horrour and Death, 
Socrates ſtir'd not out of the Gates, 
but, with his uſual Sedateneſs and 
Conſtancy, ſpoke his Mind freely in 

all Places, what Monſters of Men they 


were that rul'd Athens; and faild 


not to aſſiſt the Dying, and the 


Friends of the Dead, with all the 
Offices of Friendſhip that were in his 


Power to do them in their Miſery. 
Notwithſtanding this his out- braving 
the Hrants to their Faces, and at a 


time when a Look or a ſingle Word, 
Was enough with them to lop off the 
beſt Head in Athens, ſuch was the 

Veneration paid to Socrates, even by 


the worlt of Men, that he eſcap'd 
| COTE their 


* 


Io An Eſſay concerning 
their Fury, tho? every Day threaten'd 
with the ſame Fate. 

As he appear'd upon theſe Occaſi- 
ons for his Country at home, ſo he 
was not wanting to it in their Wars 
abroad, eſpecially when Athens and 
Sparta contended for the Empire of 
Greece. In three famous Battles that 
were fought between theſe two Ri- 
val States, he was perſonally engag'd, 
and fignaliz'd his Courage. In one 
of them, he brought oft his noble 
Friend Alcibiades ; and in another, 
Renophen, when they were left for 


Dead in the Field. And when after- - 


wards the Athenians were, according 
to Cuſtom, to confer a Mark of Ho- 
nour on him that had fought beſt, the 
Choice fell on Socrates, which he not 
only refus*d, but prevaiPd with them 
to transfer it upon Alcibiades. 

Plato, that attended him in this 


War, gives the following Account of 


his Behaviour in it. Socrates axd Al- 
| Cibiades (ſays he) ſerv'd both a Foot. 


But Socrates out-went the whole Army | 
in Hardineſs. If at any time Provij- © 


ons grew ſcarce, as it frequently aid in 
the Courſe of that War, not one could 
VVV 


4 


© 


| the Death of "I II 
"bear the Want of Meat or Drink like 


Him. Tet at other times when he was in- 
bvited to Feaſting, he would drink as hear— 
ti, and be as merry as any, tho" for the 
- moſt part he drank aothing at other times 
*but Water, and was never in his Life 
drunk. 1 bs Exceſs of Cold (continues 
Plato) which is very extraordinary in that 
Country, he as eaſily endur'd; and when 
the Soldiers never ſtir d out of al Tents 
without Furs and Skins wrapt about them, 
he went along with them without any other 
Clothes than thoſe he uſuall) wore, He 
wall d barefoot upon the Ice with leſs 
2 Tendermeſs than others in Shoes, to the 


Monder of the Soldiers, who thought 


© themſelves reproachd by 2 Hardineſs. 
Plato ſums up his Behaviour on this 
Occaſion with a remarkable Story. 
His deep Contemplation, ſays he, not- 
= withſtanding this Violence of the Cola, 
vas no leſs worthy of Admiration. One 
1 Morning he fell into one of theſe Raptures 
2 of Contemplation, aud continu'd ſtand- 
5 * in the ſame Poſture till about Noon, 
hat he was obſervd by ſome of the Sol. 


; | diers, who told it to Mow Companions. 
= 1s the Evening ſome Tonian Soldiers 
4 | | went out, and wrapping themſelves warm, 
lay 


i2 An Eſſay concerning 
lay down by him in the open Field, to ob. 
ſerve if he would continue in that Po- 
ſture all night; which he did until the 
Morning, and as ſoon as the Sun roſe, 
be ſaluted it, and retir'd. 5 
In the whole Courſe of his Life he 
was not only an utter Enemy to Cove- 
touſueſs, but a reſolute Contemner of 
Riches; io t he never took Money 
from his Scholars, as other Philoſo- 
phers did. He refus'd the Preſents 
that were ſent him from Foreign Prin- 
ces; and when Darius the King ot 
Perſia ſent him one, worthy of ſo 
great a Monarch, he deſir'd the Meſ- 
ſenger to tell his Maſter, He was wil- 
ling to be in Friendſhip with Darius, 
but not with his Daricks, the Perſian 
Coin. Going through the publick 
Markets of Athens, he us'd to fay, 
How many things are there in the World, 
that I have no need f? One of his 
Maxims was this, That he that eats 
with an Appetite needs mo Variety of 
Food, he that drinks only for Thirſt ae © 
ſires leaſt Change of Liquor, and he that 
wants leaſt, comes neareſt to the Gods. = 
This his Contempt of the Goods of © 
Fortune, Ariſtophanes himſelt takes no- 
: | Tice 


the Death of Socrates. 13 


rice of in a ſevere Satyr againſt him; 
which tho? deſign'd to expoſe him, 
yet out of the Mouth of an Enemy 


proves an Excomiam, And thus he 
addreſſes him: 


Serious and muſing, tho we know thee well, 
For Toil attends the Search of Ruomledge 
ill : | 
Tet rok eternal Drudge, or ſit or walk, 
Art never tir'd with Pondering, or Talk, 
Cold ne er moleſts thee, nor the fond 
ö | 
Of Riches, or of Dainties, Fools admire. 


That Socrates had a Demon or Ge- 
nius that directed him in the whole 
Courſe of his Life, is not only poſi- 
tively affirm'd by all his Cotempora- 
ries, and agreed to by the learnedſt of 
the Greek and Roman Writers after- 
wards.; but its likewiſe acknowledg- 
ed by ſeveral of the Primitive Fa- 
thers of the Chriſtian Church, who ſcru- 
ple not to give it the Name of his 
Guardian Angel: But after what man- 
ner it expreſt it {elf to him, Whether 
by an audible Voice, or ſome other in- 
telligible Sign, they have nat ventur'd 
to determine. In 


T4 An Hſſa) concer nina 
In whatever manner it was that 
this izviſible Attendant made its Coun- 
cils known to him, we have many 
Inſtances in Ze»ophon and Plato, of the 
good Effects they had when obey'd, 
and of the bad ones when diſobey'd, 
not only in the Conduct of his own 
Lite, bur with relation to others who 
happen'd to be in his Company. 
Of the latter we have a remarkable 
Story in Plato, which is this. One 
Timarchas, a Noble Athenian, being at 
dinner in Company with Socrates, he 
role up to go away, which Socrates 
obſerving, bad him lit down again; 
for (ſaid he) the Damon has juſt now 
given me the accuſtomed Sigu. Some 
little time after, Iimarchis offer'd a- 
gain to be gone, and Socrates once 
more itopt him, ſaying, he had the 
ſame S/ repeated to him. At length 
when Socrates was earnelt in Diſcourte, 
and did not mind him, T:#4rchrs [tols 
away, and in a few Minutes after, 
committed a Alurder, for which be- 
ing carry'd to Exccution, his laſt 
Words were, That he had come to that 
 eentimely End for not obeying the Demon 
of Socrates 


Many 
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Many of the Chriſtian Fathers were 
ſo far perſwaded of the truth of this 
Spiritual Monitor, that when they 
come to prove, that God allows every 
good Man a Caardian Angel, which 
was the received Opinion among the 
Primitive Chriſtians, they bring in this 
Demon of Socrates as an Inſtance of it. 
And others of the Fathers, who were 
more rigid in their Opinions about 
Heathea Vertue, yet when they come 
to mention this Demon, they allow 
Socrates to have been a good Man, 
and this his Demoz to have been ſuch 
an Anzel, as that which appear'd to 
Balazm to deter him from his Wic- 
kednc!s. 

Such ſublime and uncommon Ver- 
tus could hardly fail ro create Exvy, 
eſpecially conſidering the degenerate 
Ape he liv'd in, aud the univerſal Cor- 
raption of Manners that then prevail'd 
in Athens, Baniſhment or Impriſonment 
had been of late the Fate of the great- 
e and be, Men among them, and 
even Mltiades, Ariſtides, and ' he- 
miſtocles, all venerable Names, Men 
who had not only retriev'd their un- 
grateful Country from the Brink of 
. e Ruin, 


——ñ— —— —„—ö — —— 
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16 An Eſſay concerning 
Ruin, but rais'd it to its higheſt pitch 
of Glory, as the Reward of all their 
Services came to be baniſh'd their a- 
tive Soil, and ſome of them forc'd to 
implore for ſhelter thoſe very Princes 
and States they had once gloriouſly 
conquer'd. But Socrates was the firſt 
that I remember was put to death up- 
on a formal Trial, thro the meer En- 
vy and Ingratitude of his Fellow Ci- 


Ti gens. | 


The firſt Step to his Fall was his 
diſobliging the Sophiſts, Theſe were 
a Set of Men that pretended to a more 
than ordinary Share of Learnino, when 
at the ſame time all their boaſted 
Knowledge amounted tono more than 
high ſounding Words, and an affected 
Eloquence. They had inſinuated them- 


ſelves into moſt of the Noble Fami- 


lies of Athens, under the pretence of 


inſtructing their Children in the Rales 


of Rhetorick, that thereby they might 1 
raiſe themſelves to the firſt Poſts in 


the Sate. The Popalace ſeeing theſe 
Men careſs'd by their Betters, came 
to think highly of them, and to be- 


lieve they were indeed what they 


pretended to be. So that by this time 


they 
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tney arriv'd toa mighty Figure in the 
Commonwealth, and prov'd formidable 
Enemies to Men of real Learning or 
Vertue. Such Mountebanbs in Learn- 
ing were not peculiar to Athens alone: 
For all Ages and Countries have a- 
bounded in them. We have heard 
o a Man extoll'd to the Skies for a 
great Poet and a Patron of the Muſes, 
tor a Poem that was faid was none 
of h:s, or not all of it: And we have 
known a Mechanick {ſet up tor a Li- 
beral Profeſſion, on the Credit of 
two Words * of Art he never un- 
derſtood. 15 : 
Socrates found to his fad Experi- | 
- ence, how far the Power of theſe So- | 
© phiſts reach'd. For having upon all 
- Occaſions expos'd the Ignorance and 
Pride of theſe vain Pretenders, What 
they wanted in Learning, they made 
+ up in Malice and Revenge againſt 
the Man that endeavour'd to unde- 
ceive the World about them. His 
Reputation was fo perfectly well e- 
ſtabliſh'd with all Men of Senſe or 


2 1 


* Alcali and Aeid. 


* Ver- 


15 An Eſſay concerning 


Vertue, that the Sophiſts were obli- 
ged to go to Work gradually, to ru- 
in him; And indeed had they blunt- 
ly at firlt brought a formal Accuſation 
againſt him, they had been hifs'd out 
ot the Forum. 

They began with inſenſibly under- 
mining him in the Opinion of the 
People, as a Contemner of the Gods: 
And indeed he gave them handle e- 


nough for this Article, it being cer- 


tain, that he was 1n his Judgment a- 
gainſt a Plarality of Gods, and us'd 
frequently to turn to Ridicule tlie 
many fabulous Legends of the nume- 
rous Deities which the Athenians a- 
dor'd. 

But tho his whole 5 tem of Reli- 
gion Was a e eh e to the groſs 


1dolatry of his Countr y, It docs not 
appear but that he expreſs'd his Opi- 
nion 1a theſe Matters with the greateſt 
Caution, and chiefly to his Scholars a 


and particular Friends. 


We read in Holy Writ of an Altar 
that was taken notice of by St. Paul 
at Athens, and inſcrib'd, 15 the Us- © 

known God. Tknow thereare different Ef 
Opinions about this Aar, and upon RM} 


wha I 
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f the Death of Socrates. 19 
what Occaſion it came to be erected: 

But it's very probable, and we have 
ſeveral of the Ancient Hiſtorians and 
Divines for Vouchers, that it was 
done by Socrates, It ſeems, inſtead 
of railing an Altar, as was the Cu- 
ſtom, to any of the fictitious Gods of 
Greece, He took this Way as the ſa- 
felt, to expreſs his Devotion to the 
True and One God, of whom the 4- 
thenians had no Notion, and whole 
incomprehenſible Being he inſinuates, 
by that Iiſcription, was far beyond 
the Reach of theirs or his own Un- 
deritanding. Aad it is very reaſona- 
ble to think, It was owing to the 
Veneration they had for the Memo- 
ry of its Founder, that it came to be 
preſerv'd for ſo many Ages after, tho? 


2 they underſtood not the Senſe of the 
2 Inſcription. 


1 
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Their next Battery againſt him, 
was, ſecretly to inſtill into the Pco- 


; j boy that he wasa Corrupter of Touthy 


and endeavour'd to perſwade Chil- 


x dren to throw off their Obedience to 


Parents. This was a black and 
groundleſs Calumny : For never 


al Man preach'd up the Duty of Chil- 
* += WK dren 
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dren to Parents more, or carry'd the 
Ties of Nature further than Socra— 


tes. But it was to this perverted 
Senſe, they turn'd that mighty Vene- 


ration that was pay'd him by his 


Scholars, and that Gratitude he re- 
commended in his Leſſons, as due to 
thoſe, who were ſo happy as to re- 
claim Youth from the Practice of Vice, 
and eſtabliſh them in the Path of Her- 
tue. 

They hkewife in this part of their 
Accuſation wiltully mit-interpreted 
that wonderful Friendſhip which was 
between Him and his Scholars, and a- 
mong his Scholars one towards ano- 
ther. Their arrom Souls being in— 
capable of that Noble Vertue them- 
ſelves, thought it very impoſſible for 


one to entertain ſo perfect a Friend- 
{ip with another, unleſs he {lacken'd 


the Bonds of Natural Affection. In- 
deed no Man ever reaſon'd better on 
Frieadjbip, or carry'd the Obligation 
of it further than He: And the Care 
his Scholars took of his Wife and Chile © 
dren after his Death, and the mutual 


good Offices they did one another on 


all Occaſions, were convincing Proofs 
ot 
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of their profiting under ſuch a Ma- 
fer. But one of the moſt remarka- 
ble Inſtances of Friendſhip that we 
read of, happen'd between three of 
rhem long after he was gone, which 
was this ; 

Eudamidas, the Corinthian, dying 
poor, and Charizenss the Sycioniau, 
and Arzetheus (another Corinthian) 
being moderately rich, he made his 
Mill after this manner. I vequeath 10 
Aretheus the Maintenance of my Mc- 
ther, to ſupport and maintain her in her 
Old Age, , and io Charixenus, the Care 
of Marrying my Daughter, and to give 
her as 200a & Portion as he is able, Aud 
an caſe any of theſe die, I hereby ſubſti- 
tate the Survivor in his Place, This 
Mil was matter of Laughter to all at 
flirſt, till the Executors being acquain- 
ted with it, did heartily accept the 
Leg acies. And Charixeaus happen- 
ing to die five Days after, the 
eo ger Charge devolv'd upon Arethie- 

_ He maintain'd the Old Woman 
With great Care and Tenderneſs to 
her Death, and of five Talents he had 
ok Eſtate, he gave two and a half in 


Marriage with an only Daughiter he 
3 e C I = had 
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had of his own, and two and a half 
in Marriage with the Daughter of 
Eudamidas, and in one and the ſame 
Day, ſolemnized both their Nupti- 
als. 

The Sophiſts having thus far plaid 
their Engines againſt this Excellent 
Man, Tlieir next Step was to found 
how the Athenians would reliſh a 


publick Accuſation, or entertain a 


Charge againſt his Life. In order to 
this, they ſet a-work Ariſtophanes, a 
mercenary, witty Poet, to expoſe 


him on the Stage, which he did with 


an equal Share of Vit and Malice, in 
teveral of his Plays, but more parti- 
cularly that yet extant, entituled, 


The Clouds. This was the boldeſt 


Step that hitherto had been made on 
the Theater of Athens, to turn in ridi- 
cule any one by Name, that had de- 
ſerv'd well of his Country. But it 


was yet more ſurprizing to ſee Socra-. 
tes thus treated; a Man of the moſt 
perfect Character, and umverfally e. 


iteem'd. 


The Athenians, who were at firſt 
ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment at ſo bold 
an Attempt, came in time to reliſh 2 
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che Wit of the Play, and to be plea- 


{cd with the Action of the Player that 
perſonated Socrates ; fo that the Per- 


formance came to be highly applaud- 


ed, and the Poe? as highly rewarded. 
Socrates, who went bur feldom to 
the Theater, and that only when ſome 


Piece of his Friend Euripides Was 


acted, would nceds go to fee him- 
ſelf expos'd in Ariſtophanes's Comedy, 
and choſe the Day of the Feat of 
Bacchus, when there would be the 
greateſt Concourſe from all Parts of 
Crreece, upon the account of that H- 
ſtival: He took the molt conſpicuous 
Place, and when the Strangers began 
to inquire of thoſe that fat next to 
them, who this Socrates was they 
ſaw thus ridicuPd, He rofe up that. 


they might ſee him, and continued 


in that Poſture ſmiling, during the 
whole Play. One of his Friends that 
came with him asking him it he was 
not vex'd to ſee himſelf fo treated, 
Not at all, (fays he) for methiuis ! 


am at a Feait where every one has 4 


bare of me, 


The Athenians heing after this man- 


ner artfully prepoſſeſs'd againlt 9 


C4 Gals, 
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crates, firſt by the private Whiſpers 
of his Enemies the Sophifts, and then 
by the publick Inſinuations of their 
Tool 4r:iftophanes, ventur'd at laſt to 
bring a formal Accuſation againit him 
before the Senate, in theſe Words : 
Melitus the Son of Melitus accuſes So- 
crates he Son of Sophroniſcus. So— 
crates violates the Lam 1a nut believing 
the Deities which this City believes, but 
intreduces other new Gods. He vio- 
lates likewiſe the Law in corrupting 
Toath, The Puniſhment Death. 

Thus, Madam, to the eternal Re- 


proach of Athens, tho? the Mother of 


Arts and Sciences, was one of the 
molt irreproachable Men that ever 
lived, for Strictneſs of Morals and 
Purity of Life, proſecuted at the Bar 
as a Corrupter of Touth, and the molt 
pious Man that the Heathen World 


could boaſt of, Arraign'd for Imprety. 


The Interval between his Arraign- 
meat and Trial, He employ'd in his 


uſual Philoſophical Exerciſes; And be- 
ing queſtion'd by his Friends why be 
did not provide for his Defence? All 


the Anſwer he made them was, That 


bg provided a ſufficient Apology iu ent 


41 
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zing the conſtant Courſe of his Life. 
— they inſiſting, That the Judges 
might be mov'd with the Force of 


Rhetorick, The Truth is, (reply'd he) 


I was twice going about to make my Apo- 
log), but was twice with-held by my De- 
mon, They ſeeming to wonder at 
it, Is zt ſtrange (continued he) that 


God ſhould think it fit that I die at this 
time? Hitherto no Man has lid more 


upriphtly, and that is now my ſolid Com- 
fort. If I live longer, I know I muſt 
undergo all the Taconvemencies of Old 
Age, and among others, Defects of 
Hearing and Secins, Loſs of Memory, 

and Dulneſs of Apprehenſion. How 
then can I be pleas to live longer, to 
become worſe? It's likely (added he) 
that God in his Love to me has ordaind 
that T ſhould die nom at the mot conde- 
nient Age, and in the gentleſt manner. 


For if 1 die by a publick Sentence, I am 


1 allowed what kind of Death ] pleaſe 3 
3 aud then I ſhall do nothing unworthy of 


mu ſelf, or of my Friends. It's with 


good Reaſon then (concluded Socrates) 


that God forbids me to make the De- 


2 fence you would have me; ſince, if it 


prove ſucceſsful, I ſhall only ſtay longer 


i 
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this Purpoſe, 
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in this State, to be taken away after. 

wards by the Torture of ſome Diſeaſes, 

or the Imperfections of Decrepid Age, 

neither of which are to be deſir d. 
The Day of his Trial being come, 

This Iluſtrions Criminal was brought 


to the Bar, where his Accuſers exhau- 
ſted all the Topics of their Rhetorich, 


to exaſperate his Judges againſt him, 
and make the moſt Innocent of Men 
appear Guilty. During their Ha- 
rangues, the Behaviour of Socrates 
was ſuch as became the Hgwre he had 
made, and the Philoſophy he had 
profett, He heard all rheir Inve- 


ctives with the ſame Evenneſs of 
Temper, Sedateneſs of Mind, and 


noble Contempt of Injuries, that he 
had always practis'd himſelf, and 
preach'd up to others in the whole 


Courſe of his Life. When his Accu- 


fers had ended, and the Judges had 
ask'd him what he had to fay for 
himſelf? He ſtood up, and with a 
Mein and Geſture more like one that 


was to fit upon the Life and Death 
of his Judges, than to plead before 
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them for his own Life, He ſpoke to f 
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T am afraid, my Maſters, (laid he) 
that if I intreat you to put me to Death, 
1 ſhall confirm what my Enemies have 
inſinuated againit me, as if I pretended 
to be wiſer than other Men, and ſeew'd 
to know more of the Secrets of things 
that are above or below this Orb we 
move in. I know very well] have ne- 
ver been acquainted with Death, ſo as 
to nom perfedly what it is, nor have I 
met with any one that can inform me. 
Such as fear Death preſuppoſe they know 
what it is; for my ſelf, I have uo di- 


ſtint Notion of it, or of what is done in 
the other World, Death, for ought I 
Luom, may be a thing in it ſelf indiffe- 


rent, perhaps it may be the thing of all, 


mo to be deſired ? Tet this I may ſay, 


without offending you, If it be a Tranſ- 


enigration out of one State into another, 


then it is a bettering of ones Condition to 
2 20to0 live with Men of unſpotted Vertue, 
2 who in that other Place receive the Re- 


ward of that Vertue, and ſo be free from 


2 having any thing to do with unjuſt and 


corrupt Fudges, But on the other hand, 
my Maſters, If Death be an Annihila- 
tion of our Being, then ſure it's a bet- 
tering of one's Condition to enter into a 

Os long 
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long and peaceable Night, ſince we find 
there is nothing ſweeter in Life, than 4 
quiet uninterrupted Repoſe, or 4 pro- 
found Sleep without Dreams. Thoſe 
things that I know to be evil in them- 
ſelves, I have ever avoided; Such as 


| to offend one's Neighbour, or diſobey our 


Superiours, whether God or Men: Bus 
ſuch things that In not, whether 
they be good or evil, them I do not fear. 
If I die, and leave you behind me, the 
Supream Being alone knows whether it 


will prove better for you or me. Where- 


fore as to what concerns me, do as you 
pleaſe, but according to the Method 1 
bave ever obſerv'd hitherto, I affirm 
that you would do your Conſciences more 
Right to ſet me at liberty, unleſs you (ee 
farther into my Cauſe than I do. Twould 


| bave you judge of me by my paſt Life, 


both in a private and publick Station, 
and according to the Fruits both young 
and old have reaped by my Inſtruttion : 
And withall call to mind the many Ser- 


vices I have done my Country. If you | 


weigh Matters in a juſt Ballance, in- 
ſtead of condemning me for imaginary 
Crimes, you would do better, conſidering 
wy Poverty, to order me to ve main- 

tain'a 
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tain'd out of the Publick Treaſury, a 


thing you have done for others that have 
not deſeryd better of the Common- 
wealth, Impute it not to Obſtinacy or 
Neglect, that I do not, according to Cu- 
ſtom, ſupplicate your Favour, or im- 
plore your Mercy, I want neither Friends 
nor Rindred to preſent themſelves before 
you in Mourning to move your Pity, 
and have three young Children that are 


ſuitable Objects for your Compaſſion, 


But I ſhould do a Shame to Athens, at 
thi Age, ana to the Reputation I have 
had for Wiſaom, if I ſhould appear be- 
fore you in any ſuch abject Poſture, I 
have always admoniſb'd thoſe that fre- 
quentea my Lectures, never to redeem 
their Lives at the Price of their Ho- 
nour : Aud in all the Wars I have been 
inzag'd in for my Country, I have gi- 
ven ſufficient Proof that T ſcorn to ſave 
my Life by my Shame, By any ſuch mean 
Submiſſions I ſhould injure your Honour, 
as tho" you were to be mov'd by Prayers, 
and not Juſtice. Jou have taken an 
Oath by the Immortal Gods, to be Up- 
right in your Sentence; and it were to 
wrong you, to ſuſpett you would do other- 
wiſe. It's to theſe Eternal Arbiters of 

Life 
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Life and Death I commit my Cauſe, and 
hold my ſelf aſſured that they will do in 

this what will be moſt fit both for you and 
me; For good Men, whether living or 
dead, have no Reaſon to queſtion the 
Mercy of the Gods, 

This is the Scope, and almoſt the 
very Words of that Extempory Speech 
of Socrates to his Judges, which for its 
native Simplicity, and withal an iaimita- 

ble Loftineſs, does, in my Opinion, infi- 
nitely ſurpaſs all the ſtadied Orations of 
Demoſtthenes or Cicero. He had Rea- 
ſon to refuſe to make uſe of the Elo- 
quent Speech which his Scholar H ſis 
had prepar'd for him. It might 
have been worthy of its Author, but 
it Was unworthy of Him. For had a 
ſuppliant Voice been heard out of the 
Mouth of Socrates, that lofty Vertue 
of his had ſtruck Sail in the Height of 
its Glory, It was not reaſonable, that 
His rich and powerful Natare {ſhould 
commit its Defence to Art, or that 
ſo bright a Vertue {hould, in its ſe- 
vereſt and laſt Proof, renounce Truth 
and Swrplicity, the conſtant Orna- 
ments ot his Speaking, to adorn it 
felt with the Embelliſhments of Rhe- 
| toricks 
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toric, or the Labour of a premeditated 
Speech. He acted wiſely, and like 
himſelf, not to fully an anſpotted Life, 
and ſuch a {hining Image of Heroick 
Vertue, by endeavouring to ſpin out a 
tew more Years of decrepid Age, and 
thereby betray the immortal Memory 
of his Glorious Eud. 

He was condemn'd to die by a 
great Majority of Voices, and ſent to 
Priſon loaded with Chains, where 
he continu'd till his Execution. All 


Which time he refus'd the often re- 


peated Offers of his Friends to carry 


him off by Force, asking them, If 


they knew any Place out of the Territo- 


ries of Athens where Death could not 


come? When almoſt tird out with 
their Importunities, his Anſwer was, 
That their Concern for him was much to 
be prais'd, if it were agreeable to Juſtice, 
That he was condemn'd by them that had 
a Right to judge him, that if he ſhould 
diſappoint their Judgment, by violating 
the Law, it were to requite Wrong with 
Wrong. * That to break Priſon was not 


only a Violation of the Laws of his Coun- 
try, which, as a Senator, he himſelf had 


ſworn to maintain, but it would endan- 


Sei. 
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ger his Friends, and all this for a ſbori 
Span of Life. Adding, that if he 
fhoula make his Eſcape, it would be Trea- 
chery, ana then the Remainder of his 
Life would never be the more happy, nor 
himſelf better entertain'd in the next 
World. 

The Time between his Sentence 
and Execution he ſpent in his uſual 
Lectures of Morality and Vertue, but 


more now than ever, in reaſoning a- 


D 


bout the Immortality of the Soul, and 


the Certainty of a future State, Of all 
which we have many Fragments ex- 
tant, but none more full and genuine 
than in the other Works of Zenophon. 
The fatal Day being come, his 
Scholars came early in the Morning 
to the Priſon, and found him ſo faſt 
a-ſleep, that they could hardly wake 
him. They burſting out in Tears 


at his Fate, and their own Loſs, and 


| kindly blaming him for the Chearful- 
neſs he expreſs'd to leave them, he 
made them this Anſwer. Traly, if I 
did not firmly believe, that I am going 


10 juſt Gods, and to the Souls of Men 


better than any now living, I were inex- 
cuſable for contemning Life, But Iam 
8 per- 
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perfectly aſſured that I am going to 4 
Supream Being, the beſt of Maſters, 
and to good Men, having now no doubt 
6j what I have often told yort, that ſomes 
thing of Man ſubſiſts after Death, and 
that it is better with the Good than the 
Bad in another World. 
While the Executioner was prepa- 
ring the Draught, they advis'd him to 
ipeak but little, leſt the over-heat- 
ing him ſhould prevent the Poiſon's 
having a ſpeedy Effect, telling lum, 


| they knew ſome that had been o— 


blig'd co take it more than once. It's 
8 


no malte, (tad he) ir him provide as 
much as may ſerve tui, or thrice, if 
| reed be. Then he began a Diſcourſe 
| of the Ule of Philoſophy, which, he 
| faid, was chicfly to jor:1jfy a Man. a- 


gainſt the Tear of Death: That as 
Death is the Separation of the Soul from 
the Body, fo it is the Office aud Duty of 
a Philoſopher to diſceng age his Soul from 
Corporeal Aſjeftions. [hat confiaering 
we underſtand better, the more the Soul 
i diſceng ag d from Senſe, ſo our Knows 
ledge {ball be perfect when the Soul is 


| wholly freed from the Body by Death; 


| which Perfection of KRyowledoe is 


the 


the ultimate End of Philoſophy. 


| 
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This led him into Reaſoning about 
the Immortality of the Soul: To in- 


force which He brought ſeveral Ar- 
guments from Nature, and the Infinite 
Power of a Supream Being. His Con- 


cluſion was to this Effect, That there 
are two diſtinct Paths that lead out of 
this World, They who have defil'd their 
Minds with Vice, in giving themſelves 
up to ſenſual Pleaſures, or have commit - 
ted inexpiable Crimes againſt their Coun- 
try, and the Good of humane Society, 
theſe take a By-way that's ſecladed from 
the Counſel and Preſence of God : Where- 
as thoſe who have preſerv'd themſelves 
from the Contagion of their Bodies, and 
in humane Meſh, have imitated the Life 
of Gods, they find a ready direct Path 
open*d for them by Death, which leads 


them back to that Divine Eſſence from 
whence they originally came. And as 


Swans are ſaid to ſing before Death, as 


ſuppoſing they have ſome Inſtini# of the 
Good that is in Death, jo ſhoulda every 


god Man rejoice at the Approach of as Þ 
not her State, Let every one then (added 
he) prepare for this Journey, when the 
Will of Goa calls, Jou, my Friends, 

| (na- 
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(naming every one thar was about 
him) muſt go at the appointed Hour. 
' Me Fate ſummons nom. Alluding to a 
Verſe of Euripides, 
When he had made an End of 
ſpeaking, Crito ask'd him what Di- 
rections he would leave about his 
Children? ] deſire no more (anſwer'd 
* Socrates) than what I have often told 
Jou, If you take Care of your ſelves, 
and perſevere in Vertue, whatever you 
4o will be acceptable to me and mine, tho* 
jou promiſe nothing. But if you neglect 
jour ſelves and Vertue, you can do no- 
thing acceptable to us, tho you ſhould 
' promiſe ne er ſo much. Then Cxito ask- 
ing him, how he would be bury'd? 
As you think good, (reply'd Socrates) 
I you cancatch me before I give you the 
| ſip. Whereupon, turning to the reſt, 
ſaid he, ſmiling, I cannot perſwade 
| Crito that I am any thing more than 
the Carcaſe you ſhall behold anon, elſe he 
would not be at ſuch Pains about my Bu- 
rial. I am afraid what I told him juſt 
nom, that when I have drank up that 9 
| Poiſon I ſhall go to the Joys of the Bleſs'd, — 
has been but tolittle Purpoſe. Honeſt -— 
Crito, (continues he, {till ſmiling) 
| D 2 Was 
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W215 fo kind to become Bail for my Ap 
pearance before the Jud, es, pray be on 
»1y Bail to Crito, that I am arparted 
hence. But let it not ve ſaid, that So- 
crates is carry d to the Grave, or laid 
ujiatr Ground: For kaow, a; ar Crito, 


fuch an Exprojfe „ were 3 lyjury aone 


to my Immortal Part. Sz) then, that 
my Body alone ws buried, and in what 
manner thou fle. 

Then taking the Cy from the 
Hands of the Fxecutioner, and hold- 
ing it up towards Heaven, he pour'd 
our {ome of it, as an Oblation to the 
Supream Deuy, with this his latt Pray- 
&, I anf lore the Immortal Goa, that my 
1rawuſlati n hence N85 be hap; Jo Then 
turning to Crrto, | laid, O Crito, I owe 
4 Cock io Eſculapius is, payit; and W th 
that drunk up the Poiſon : Then 
tretch'd himſelt out upon the 
Couch, and in a fes Minutes ex- 
Pir'd. | 
After this manner, 1Mzaam, dy'd 


the Great Socrates ; and this was the 
Exit of one ot the p Souls that e- 


ver animated humane Clay, Thus it 
was, that the Man, who by the meer 
Homage that was paid to tus Vertue, 

had 
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had ſtood the Shock of Thirty Brants, 
and out brav'd Death in various 
Shapes, came at laſt to fall a 1/7752 
to the Revenge of a few angry Pe- 
aants. 

Il know ſome, both Ancient and 
Modern Authors have been ot Opini- 
on, that Socrates, tho' he acknow- 
leds” d but oe 0 Supreaum Deli), 
Was yet ſo far tainted Wich the Reli- 
gion ot his Country, as to believe 
there might be Ixfertor or Leſſer Gods, 


ho, in Subor dination to the Supream 


On govern'd the Affairs of the 
World. And they give this for an 
Initance of it, that ne order'd, at his 
Death, a Cock to be offer*d up to Eſcula- 
pius. I beg leave to differ from them 
in this Matter: For in the Whole 
Courſe of his Lite, and in all his Noti— 
ons in Religion, he appears to have had 
no ſuch T hought, Oa tae contrary, 
he not only in 1 his ordinary Conver— 
{ation with his intimate Friends, but 
at ſome times upon extraordinary 
Occaſions, could not refrain to expoteè 
in publick the Folly of the Athenians, 
in believing the receiy'd Legends ot 


theſe Irfertor or Leſſer Goas, which 
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was indeed the reaſon of his Con- 


 demyation and Death. Inſtead of 


taking this Inſtance as a Proof of their 
Opinion, I take it to be an Argument 
againſt it, and that that Expreſſion of 
Socrates, in the chearful and ſedate 
Temper he dy'd, was intended by 
him as a Reprehenſion of their Fol- 
ly, who worſhip'd Eſculapius as a 
God: As it he had faid, O Crito, pray 
29 try the God of Phyſick by the uſual 
Sacrifice, if he can reſtore me to Health 
nom, when I have arunk up the Poiſon, 
and am at my laſt Galp. 

It's true, Plato and Tenophon, who 
have tranſmitted his Diſcourſes to 
Polterity, bring him in frequently 
ſpeaking of the Gods in the Plural 
Number: But it's obvious even from 
their Writings, that for the moſt 
part he made uſe of the Singular 
Number ; andalways, when he has 


occaſion to talk of the Divine Provi- 


aence, Preſcience, or Power, he expreſ- 
ies them in a manner that can only 
be aſcrib'd to Oze God. The reaſon 
why they introduced him ſpeaking 
at any time of the Dezty in the Pla- 
ral Number, may probably be, either 


to 
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to comply with Cuſtom, or the Fear 


of undergoing the ſame Fate with 
their Matter. 


It were tedious, to inſert here a 
great many Diſcourſes of his, menti- 
on'd by theſe two Authors, which are 
clear Proofs of his Opinion about the 
Unity of a God. | {hall only give 
you one that they have both omitted, 
which, for its lofty Figures, falls 
bur little ſhort of any of our Chriſti- 
an Poets, and ſeems a juit Paraphraſe 
of that Expreſſion of an inſpired Pen, 
Clouds and Darkneſs are round about 
him. It's an Invocation quoted by 
ſeveral Authors out of a Tragedy of 
Euripides, now loſt, which is aſcrib'd 
to Socrates; and may be tranſla- 
ted thus : 


Thou Self-ſprung Being that do ſt All en- 
old EE tis 

all in thine Arms Heav'ns whirlin 
Fabric hold! „ 
Who art encircled with reſplendent Light, 
And yet lies mant led ore in ſhadyNight ! 
About whoſe Throne, the Circ'ling Stars 
ire found „„ 
| Nimblyto dance their Everlaſting Round. 
. 0D 4 As 
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As the Character of Socrates, has 
been univerſally eſteem'd in all the 


Ages preceeding Chriſtianity, it has 


been no lefs admir'd ever ſince, as 
one of the moſt perfect Models of 
Vertue; never any Chriſtian Writer, 


whether Ancient or Modern, menti- 
oning his Name but with the great 
eſt Veneration. Nor dol remember 
any one Author of Note, of any Re- 
ligion, either before or ſince, that has 
ventur'd to leſſen his Merit, except 
one, and that is Porphyrias. This learn- 
ed Man has indeed in ſome of his 


Works made bold with his Chara- 
Cter, but at the ſame time has attack d 


the Chriſtian Religion with much more 


Rancour than he has done Socrates. 


It's likewiſe obſervable, that moſt 


of the Primitive Fathers were Follaw- 


ers of Plato, and in all their Apologies 
for the Chriſtian Religion, have en- 


deavour'd to explain the Myſteries of 


ed it, by an Analog) between them and 
the Doctrine of that Philoſopher. Now 


it's certain, the Foundation of Pla- 


50's Philoſophy was what he learn d 
of his Maſter Socrates, tho * 3 
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feſo'd he built upon it Saperſtructures 
of his own. 

There is another Particular worth 
notice, that concerns the Memory of 
this great Man. His Fae ſeems to have 
been the peculiar Care of Heaven,that 
while the Enemies of CHriſtianity have 
had the Impudence to compare the 
anuſual Vertues of ſome of the He- 
thens With thoſe of our Bled Savi- 
our, the Name of Socrates was never 
brought into any ſuch 6/aſphemors 
Competition. Whereas P:thazoras, 
a Man ot extraordinary Vertue like 
him, and, like him, held in the high- 
eſt Veneration, has ſutter'd in his 
Character, by the Arrogance of ſome 
of his Followers, who, to raiſe his 
Reputation at the Expence ot our 
Saviour's, have made a Compariſon 
between them. On the other hand, 


Apolonius Tyaneus, a Man of counterſit 


Jertue, and a mighty Pretender to 
Knowledge, even that Impojtor has 
been tet up by the ſame Set of Men 
in Competition with Jeſas Chrijt, tor 
but the Shadow of the Vertues of 
Pithagoras and Socrates. And it was 
but reaſonable, the Divine Prov. 
en dence 
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dence ſhould thus ſecure the Repu- 
tation of Socrates, ſince his Scheme of 
Religion and Morals comes, of all that 
ever was before or after, neareſt to 
that which our Saviour preach'd. 

It mult not be omitted, to the Ho- 
nour of Socrates, that when the Athe- 
niaus ſent to the Oracle of Appollo at 
Delp as, to inquire who was the wr- 
ſeit Man alive, they receiv'd this An- 
{wer, Of all Men Socrates is the wiſeſt. 
He deſerv'd that Character indeed, 


if it were only for his uſual Saying, 


That he knew only one thing, which was, 
that he knew nothing. Which Saying 
of his, and the Anſiver of the Oracle, 
tho* he never was exalted with it 
himſelf, procur'd him Envy, and ani 


mated the Sophiſts the more againſt 


him, who pretended to know every 
thing.” 

Bur that you may lay no more 
?treſs upon this Anſwer of Apollo's in 
favour of Socrates, than what it de- 
{erves, Be pleas'd to know, Madam, 
that there have been great Diſputes 
of late among the Learned, not only 


Concerning this at Delphos, but all 
Oracles in general, which the Heathens 
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held in fo much Veneration. It 
was hitherto the generally receiv'd 
Opinion of both Ancient and Mo- 


dern, as well Chriſtians as Heathens, 


that the Temples where theſe Oracles 
were pronounc'd, were inhabited by 
ſome Demon or ſuperior Being to 
Man, who return'd Azſwers to their 
Votaries, either out of the Mouth 
of their Inſpir'd Prieſts, or by ſome 
audible Voice, ſupernaturally form'd 
behind the Image of the God they in- 
vok'd. This Opinion has been of late 
call'd in queſtion, and all the pre- 
tended Anſwers of theſe Oracles alcri- 
bed only to the Cheats of deſigning 
Prieſts, who, ſay they, impos'd their 
Iricks of Legerdemain upon the credu- 
lous People, for the Advices and An- 


 ſpers of their Gods. 


For my part, tho? I be of this laſt 
Opinion, ſo far as to be perſwaded, 
that molt of theſe Oracles were no 
more but the well contriv'd Artiſices 


of Prieſts, who impos'd upon the Peo- 


ple ſuch Anſwers as ſuited beſt with 
their Deligns or Intereſt, Yet I can- 
not be brought to believe, but in ſome 


bk them, and upon ſome Occaſions, g 


there 
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44 An Eſſay concerning 
there might be Anſwers given by ſome 
ſuperior Being or ſupernatural A- 
gent we have no Acquaintance with, 
and of whom we can form no clear 
Idea. 

But let the Oracle of Delphos he 
What it will, this Anſwer tends great- 
ly to the Honour of Socrates; For if 
it was the Voice of a Demon, it 
carry'd with it an unqueſtionable 
Authority : Andif it was but the Ar- 
tifice of Prieſts, it was a Proof of the 
univerial Opinion that was had of 
Socrates his Wiſdom, Since the Buli- 
neſs of theſe Religious Cheats being 
to ſupport the Reputation of their 
Oracle, they could not have done that 
more effectually, than in their An- 
ſwer, to fall in with the Opinion that 

all Greece had of Socrates-belore. 

Such was the Eitcem of Socrates 
when living, And after his Death 
ſuch was the Veneration paid to his 
Memory, That the Atheniaus, as a 
Mark of their ſincere Repentance, 
and to revenge his Death, caus'd to 
be executed his chief Accaſers, with- 
out any formal 77:a/, as Enemies to 
their Country, and baniſh'd the ok 

that 
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that had any · wiſe contributed to his 
Sentence: And to perpetuate his 
Name, they ereced a Statue of Braſs 
for him in the molt publick Street of 
their City. Not only fo, bur ſuch 
was the Horror that even Strangers 
had of that execrable Fact, that thoſe 
Athenians who were baniſh'd their 
Country upon that Account, were 
abhor'd as unworthy of the common 
Offices of Humanity, inſomuch that 
they would not ſuffer them to 


kindle Fire at their Houſes, nor an- 


{wer them any Queſtion, Their Ab- 
horrence came at length to that 
height, that they would not touch 
any thing that belong'd to them, nor 


make ute of the Water of any Well 


where they had drank ; ſo that being 


at laſt tir'd of a hated Lite, they be- 


came their own Executioners. But 


_ theſe were not all the dire Conſe- 


quences of his Fall, for one of their 
own Hiſtorians owns, that the Death 
of Socrates brought a general Calami- 
ty on Athens, infomuch that from 


that time, ſays he, the aihemans 


never did any thing conliderable ei- 


ther at home or abroad, bur by 
De- 


46 An Eſſay concerning 
Degrees decay'd, and with them al] 
Greece. | 

The Inſcription on his Statue, as 
mention'd by an Ancient Author, was 
in two Lines, to this Purpoſe : 


Drink Socrates with Jove, next whom 
Inthrowd, _ 


By Gods, and Wiſdom"s ſelf, as Wiſe# 


omu d. 


There are but two, Madam, among 
all the Heathez Philoſophers, that 1 


can call to mind, whoſe manner of 


Death comes in any Competition 
with that of Socrates ; And theſe are 
Cato the Younger, and Seneca. How 
far the Parallel may be carry'd thro' 
this Triamvirat of Excellent Men, 
will be but, T hope, a pardonable 


Digreſſion in this Place, 


Cato was of the Storck Sect, and a 
Man of that rigid and ſtcady Vertue, 
that neither Adverſity nor Succeſs 
could poſſibly make the leatt Impreſ- 
ſion upon him: He ſtruggled for the 
Expiring Lzberiies of his Country to 
the laſt ; and when theſe were gone, 


was reſolv'd not to ſurvive them. Ha- 


ving 
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to Cæſar's Fortune, now that he was 


himſelf the Blow, and for fear the 


only to think his Soul was then per- 


he felt a much higher Reliſh of De- 


the others of his Lite: And if it had 


believe he thought himſelf oblig'd to 


Lain Glory, as ſome have imagin'd, 
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ving provided for the Safety of his 
Friends, and advis'd them to ſubmit 


Maſter of Rome and them, he provi- 
ded for his own, by Death. When I 
conſider him with Montaigne, giving 


Sword had not ſufficiently done its 


part, tearing out his own Bowels aft- 
terwards, I confeſs I am not ſatisfied 


fectly exempt from all Diſturbance, 
and this Steadineſs of his but the Ef- 
fects of that Scheme of Philoſophy 
he profeſt: I muſt go further to ſome- 
thing more ſprightly in the Vertue of 
this Man, and per ſwade my ſelf that 


light in this Action alone, than in all 


not been for the noble and ſincere 
Concern he had for his Country, I 


Fortune for putting his Vertue upon 
ſo brave a Trial. 


Io attribute this to a Principle ot 


ſeems a Conſideration too low and 
poor for ſuch a Haughty and Reſolute | 
Heart, 


48 An L£iſſay concerning 

Heart, Nor would this Action have 
been decent in any other but Him, 
tor it belong'd only to Cato's Lite to 
end /o, Nor was it owing to any 
Doubt of Cæſar's Pardon, as ſome 
have thought, For the Soul of that 
mighty Conqueror was of another 
Make, and certainly he would have 


eſftcem'd 5 it one of the greateſt Felici- 


ties of his Life, to have had it in his 
Power to pardon Cato, having often 
complain'd of him to his Friends for 
His envytus him that Glory. 

To enoble his Death the more, it 
ſcems to me, as if his Good Deltiny 
had put his ill One into that Hand 
with which he gave himſelf the Blow, 
ſeeing he had thereby the Leiſure and 
Opportunity to contront and ſtruggle 
with Death; and inſtead of letting 
his Courage ſink, to reintorce it high- 
er. So that were I to repreſent lim 
to Advantage 1n his dying Condition, 
I ſhould do it much rather 7£arine out 
his Bowels, than with his Sword in his 
Hand, as I have teen his Ancient Sta- 
Lues ; for thus S-coza Death was much 
more terrible than the Tut. 


But 
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But after all it mult be conſeſs'd, 
there 1s ſomething in the Death of 
Socrates, that's more ſerene, even, and 
levated, than that of Cato. The Oe. is 
more e Tragical, and oftener taken no- 
tice of in Hiltory ; But the other 
finer, and admits of a certain Delica- 
and Politeneſs, even amidit the 
Horrors of it. It appears too, that 
Cao ſtood in need of the repeated 
Alliſtance ot Piuiofophy, to tortity 
Is Mind againit the Blow ; other- 
wiſe he would not have had Recour ſe 
to Plato's Account of the Death of 
DOT ALES, 45 he did, the Night he 
dy'd. Ic derogates likewiſe trom the 
Glory of his Death, that When he 
was about it, he ſhould fall into & 
Paſſion with his Slave, upon a trivial 
Account, and to carry it fo far, as 
to beat out one of his Tesch, and 
hurt fo much his own Hand, as to 
difable it from giving himſelf a de- 
cilive Stroke. How tar mutt he have 
| been, when he did this, from the /c- 
| date Temper, the noble P atience, and 
 foaring 1houzhts, that eee 'd 
| Qoerares to the laſt Breach. 
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It cannot be deny'd, but in Cato's 
Character there appear ſome Strokes 
more ſalen and fierce than can well a- 
gree with the refin'd Notions of his 
own Philoſophy. And in the whole 
Conduct of his Life, and at his 
Death, there are not to be found ſuch 
Inſtances of good Nature, and Sweet- 
neſs of Temper, as in Socrates. So that 
Horace, his Cotemporary, even in 
praiſing him, hints at this; when 
ipeaking of Cæſar's Conqueſt, he 
lays, He canquer'd every thing, but the 
frerce Mind of Cato. 

I cannot omit another Particular, 
wherein I think Socrates had much the 
better of Cato, which relates to the 
different kind of Enemies they had to 
deal with. The Thirty Tyrants were 
2 Set of Execrable Villains, that had 
diveſted themſelves of all the Ties of 
Nature, to perpetrate their Cruel- þ 
ties. Ceſar, on the contrary, was a | 
Man of the higheſt Generoſity, and 
unbounded Clemency towards tho{: þ 
he had conquer'd. Now Cato choſc Þ 
rather to put an End himſelf to hi 
own Lite, than to owe it to Ceſar :Þ 
Whereas Socrates, tho! he fcorn'd[ 

ow 
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to make any low Submiſſions to the 
Thirty Hrants, and out- brav'd them 
every Day to their Faces; yet he (till 
Went on in his uſual Road of Vertue, 
With the ſame Indifference as if there 
had been no ſuch thing as Hanny in 
Athens. He was always ready for the 
Blow whenever it ſhould come to 
him; but thought it became not his 
ſteady Vertue, to go out of his ordi- 
nary Path to meer it : And when at: 
one time Word was brought him, 
that that Morning the Tyrants had 
condemn'd him to die, he anſwer'd 
coldly, And Death has condein'a 
them. 

But not to detract more than e- 
nough from the IIluſtrious Gt of 
Cato, It's needleſs to inſiſt here, how 
far his manner of Dying was inconſi- 
ſtent with the Principles of Chr:i{tia- 
zity, ſeeing even theſe, who ſet up 
of late for Free Thinkers, will hard- 
| ly deny it: But J beg leave to refer 
> theſe Gentlemen to the Opinion of 
£þ Socrates in this Matter, unleſs it 


weighs the leſs with them, that he 
-.þ reaſons rather like a CHitian than à 


"of Heathey. 
| E. 2 When 


g2 An L:jjay concern? 
When he was going to drink up 
the Poiſon, he too & ccaſion to men- 
tion his Friend Eren, who was 
abſent, and tow much he would be 
griev'd for his Death, and that he 
hop d he would bear it like a Philo- 
lopher. C.cbes told him, that Proba- 
bly Evers, according ro the Rules 
ot his Philoſophy, would find a w ay 
to tollow him, me: ming, by a volun- 
tary Death. That mujt not be, an- 
iwer'd Socrates For it ere uu thr 
of 4 Philofopher to 40 an t: njaf Action. 
hy, ( ſaid Cebes) Has it a Pinloſo- 
er his Life in his own Poner, to aif- 
P fe of it as he ple. fe a e when in 
parting with it, e fe. lows his ding 
Friend? Net at at, reply" Socrates, 
for en arc the Pojſeſſron of the Uoas, 
$4. . not you, Ce TS, bo ang, tf 
your Slave Wwoutd kill Jum{clf, to f prevent 
A 1ſt Correction? ; 11 5 2 ebe 7 
Summons from the Gods, fo call ws 
hence, ſuch an incuitable Neceiſitiy as 
nom calls me. God has a Dominioa over 
is 1s his own Poſieffiou , and a wile Man 
og hit not fo much as to wiſh to be out of 
his Protection, nor can he better hie 
Condition, by freeing himfelf from ſo 
excellent 4 Gover amin. But 
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But ſetting aſide the memorable 
End of Cato, it's evident, that the 
Death of 9 came much NCArer 
to a Parallel with that ot Fdcrates, 
They were both Men of Exalted [ers 


tut, and Elevated Notions in Piloſo- 


phy : Both have left behind them the 
belt and moit ufctul Precepts towards 
the Conant and Happineſs of humane 
Life, and borh fell a Sacrifice to the 
Rage and Malice of unjuſt Men. 

In order to 2 hort Account of the 
Death of Seneca, I am oblig'd to mix 


in it, the Bel uv. Our of | {11S Wite Patt 


lena 7 Olle ot the mo(t ſhinin, 14 CHa. a 
chers in Hiſtory, This Lady Was 
of one of the molt Noble Families inn 
Rome, and married very young to 
veneca, in his extream Old Age. 
They liv'd together in a molt perten 
F riendſhip; and how much ihe im- 
prov'd by his Precepts, the Part ins 
acted at his Death will be alatting 

2 eltimony. 


The Monſter, Nero, who chad beeu 


his Paril, ſent his Guards, to de- 


nounce to him the Sentence of Death; 
which he receiv'd not ory with his 
uſual Tranquility of Mund, but witli. 
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When he was going to drink The 
the Poiſon, he took ccaſion to men- 
tion his Friend Exe, who was 
abſent, and low much he would be 
griev'd for his Death, and that he 
hop'd he would bear it like a Philo- 
lopher. Cebes told him, that proba- 
bly Evenzs, according to the Rules 
ot his Philolophy , would tind a way 
to follow him, meaning , by a voluu 
tary Death. That mult not be, an— 
iwer'd Jocrates \ jor it mere unn meth 
of 4 ror {pl 0 40 an unjuſt Action. 
11 hy, { (| EI 0 Cebes) Ha NO 4 Pinlofo- 
er his Life in his own Power, to aif- 
pofe of it as he pleaſes, efpectally when in 
parting 1 with it, he feltor's his dyins 
Friend? Not at all, reply'd Socrates, 

* Aen. are the Pot ſeſſion 7 the Gods: 
Would not jou, Cebes, be angry, if 
our Slave fhoutd bill hunjelf, to pres vent 
1 74ft Correition ? We m "jt 60. peck 1 
Summons from the Gods, 10 call ws 
hence, 480 an iniuitable Receiſit) as 
20w calls me 0 od has a Doininiou over 
tis as his own Poſieffron ; aud a wile Map 
onoht not fo mich as to wiſh to be out of 
bs Protection, nor can he better his | 
Condition, by freeing hirafclf from ſo 
excellent 4 Government, _ But 7 


the Death uf Socrates. 53 


But ſetting aſide the memorable 
End of Cato, it's evident, that the 
Death of Seneca came much NCArer 


to à Parallel with that of Socrates, 


They were both Men of Exalted er - 
tur, and Elevated Notions in Philoſo- 
phy: Both have left behind them the 
belt and moit uſeful Precepts towards 
thc Conduct and Happineſs of hamane 


Life, and bo:h tell a . to the 


Rage and Mal ice of ut malt Men. 

in order to 2 ſhort Account of the 
Death of Seneca, I am ohlig'd to mix 
in it, the Behaviour of his Wife Pau- 
lena, one of the molt ſhining Car a» 
clers in Hiſtory, This Lady Was 
of one of the moſt Noble Fanulies in 


Rome, and married very young to 


deneca, in his extream Old Age. 
They liv'd together in a moſt perie-. 
Friendſhip; and how much the im- 
proved by his Precepts, the Part inc 
acted at his Death will on a latting 
2 eltimony. 

The Monſter, Nero, who had been 
tis Pail, tent his Guards, to de- 
nounce to him the Sentence of Datu; 


. Which he receiv'd not oniy with his 
Us! Tranquility of Ming, but wit. 
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great Satisfaction. The manner of 
dying being left to his own Choice, 
as was uſual with Men of his Quali- 
ty, he choſe to be let blood to Death 
by his own Surgeon. Making all 
poſſible Diſpatch, he call'd for Pa- 

er, to write his Will ; which being 
deny'd him, he turn'd about to his 
Friends, ſaying, Since 1 am forbia to 
leave you any Mark of my Friendſhip, I 
bequeath the beſt thing I have, which 
Nero cannot deprive you of, even the 
Image of my Life and Manuers, which 


I intreat you to preſerve, in Memory of 


me, that thereby you may acquire the 
Glory of being ſincere and true Friends. 
With that ſecing them all burlt forth 
in Tears, he began to comfort them 
with the gentleſt Words; and then 
raiſing his Voice, What ! ſaid he, #s 
become of all our Philoſophical Diſcourſes 
and Precepts, and where are now the 
Proviſions we have been laying up theſe 
rr. any Tears againſt the Accidents of 
r2riunc? Is Nero's Cruelty unknown to 
is ? What could we expect otherwiſe from 
uin, that had murder'd his Mother and 
Brother, out that he ſhould put to Death 
5 Governouw, that bred him? 
Then 
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Then embracing his Wife faſt in 
his Arms, and ſeeing her ſinking 
under the Agony ot her Grief, he in- 
treated her to bear this Accident pa- 
tiently, for his fake, telling her, That 
now the Hour was come, mherein he wa: 
to ſhow, not by Diſcourſe or Precept, but 
by Effects, the Fruits of his Studies, 
and tat 2 was going to meet Death, not 
only without Grief, but with the greateſt 
Joy. Wherefore, my Dearejl, ſaid he, 


Do not diſbonour me by theſe Tears, that 


it may not lool as if thou lovft thy (elf 


vetter than my Reputation, \ioazrate 
thy Concern, and comfort thy fei with 
ihe Kpowledge thou haſt had of me, ans. 
of my Actions, leading the Remainder 
of thy Life in the ſame Trad of Vertae 
shu haſt hitherto done. 

Paulina recovering her Spirits, and 
warming her Fortitude with the 
Heat of a generous Conjugal Aﬀe- 
ction, made him this Anſwer; No, 
Seneca, faid ſhe, I am uct a Ii/o0mais 
of that Make, to let you go alone to tare 
this Leap. I would not hade you thin, 
that the vertuous Example of your Life 


has not inſtructed me ſujficiently how to 


die, And when can 1 ever ao it better, 
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or with more Decency, or Delight, than 
with you? And therefore, aſſure your 


ſelf, 1 will not ſtay behind, Seneca 


could not but take this noble Reſo- 
lation of hers as it deſerv*'d ; and be- 
ing alſo willing to ſecure her againſt 
the Cruelties of his Enemies after his 
Death, he took her again in his 
Arms, ſaying, 0 Paulina, I have in- 
doeed inſtrufed thee how to live well, 
out T fee thou lovedſk more the Honour 
of Dying. In truth, I will not erndoe 
ze thee : The Reſolution and Conſtavcy 
in our common End, are the |, ze, but 


the Beauty and Glory of thy Part in it, 


is much the greater. 

Which 1aid, the Surgeon open'd 
the Veins of both their Arms ; but 
the Blood in Seneca, becauſe of his 
great Age and Abſtinence, flowing 
very ſlow, he order'd the Veins of 
his T wens to be likewiſe open'd. 
Leit the Torment he was in mighe 
Make his Wife's Conltancy ; and to 


tree himſelf from the Sight of her in 


the farae Agony, he took his Leave of 


her, in the molt tender manner, and 


prevail'd with her, to let her Servants 
carry her to her own Chamber. Bur 
all 


t X 
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all theſe Inciſions being yet not ſuffi- 
cient to give him Death, he com- 


manded his Phyſician to adminiſter 


2 Draught of Poiſon; which had 
but little better Effect, confidering 
the Coldneſs of his Limbs, and the 
Shrinking of his Sinews, retarded 
its Pa lage to Bis Heart. After all, 
they were forc'd to put him into a 
hot Bath, wherein, to his lait Gaſp, 
he continu'd diſcourſing upon ſuch 
noble Subjects, as refer d to his pre- 
tent Condition, which, tho? taken in 
Writing by his Secretaries, that 


ſtood by, are now loſt, to the irre- 


parable Regret of the Learn'd World. 


At laſt, feeling the immediate Stroke 
of Death, he with his Hands threw 


ſome of the bloody Water of the 


Bath over his Head, as a L:bation ta 


the Gods, ſaying, This JI offer up to 
Jupiter, the Deliverer ; and freight 
expir'd, In the mean time Nero 


nearing what Part Paulina had acted 
in this 1razedy, ſent Orders, in all 


haſte, to bind up her Wounds ; which 
was done, without her Knowledge, 
being almoſt dead, and without all 
ma: aner of genf. Thus, tha' ſhes 


uv'd 
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liv'd againſt her Will, it was with 
Honour, and to the Height of that 
Vertue ſhe had learn'd of Seneca. 
The Paleneſs of her Complection to 
her Dying-day, expreſs'd ſufficiently 
how much of Lite {he had loſt with 
her Blood; and the Conduct of the 


reſt of her Life, was a glorious 
Proof, how worthy ſhe was of ſuch 
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Certainly there was ſomething ve- 
ry Noble in the Death of Seneca, and 
altogether {ſuitable to that excellent 
Syſtem of Philoſophy and Morals, that 
are yet preſerv'd to us in his immor- 
tal Writings; and yet methinks it 
falls ſhort of that of Socrates. It's 
true, it's a thouſand Pities the laſt 
Diſcourſes of Seneca in the Bath are 
loſt, but it's as true, there is ſome- 


thing to be obſerv'd in all his Beha- 


viour, that looks like the Effects on- 
iy of a ſtudy'd Vertue, and the Re- 
ſult of a long Train of Precepts. 
Whereas the Behaviour of Socrates 
has fomething in it fo zatura and 
tree from all Conſtraint, as if his 
Vertue were a part of his Conſtituti- 


on, and interwoven with his firſt 


Threads 
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Threads of Life, not the Conſequent 
of long Study or Precept. 

Tam not willing to believe all that 
has been writ to the Prejudice of 
Seneca, much lefs Dion the Hiſtorian, 
who deſcribes him, effemmnate, volup- 
zuous and a falſe Pretender to Philo- 
fophy. I had much rather take his 


Character from ' ac:;as, and other 


Roman Writers, who mult needs have 
been better acquainted with it. But 
{till Lam apt to think, with ſome of 
theſe his own Countrymen, that he 
did not hve up to that exact Pattern 
he ſet to others, eſpecially with re- 
ipect to Riches, and other Goods of 
Fortune, When we read his mighty 
Flights, and ſevere Maxims in theſe 
Matters, we can hardly believe how 


the Man who writ ſo, could act the 


quite contrary ; or that he that treats 
Riches and Honours with ſuch Con- 
tempt, ſhould heap together ſo great 
a Maſs of Wealth, or accept trom a 
Hrant ſuch high Poſts in the State. 

Jconfeſs, there is no Man's Works 
I have read with greater Pleaſure 
than Sexeca's, tho? it were to be 
wWiſh'd, the Stile and Connection 
F | Were 
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were equal to the Matter they con- 
tain: But {till he treats of his Sub- 
jects after a far different manner from 
Socrates. Read but the latter, in 
Plato, or Tenophon, di ſcourſing of 
Liverty, you would be preſently con- 
vinc'd, that he that talks fo, docs it 
from his Heart, and that he would 
purchaſe that Liberty at the Price of 
a thouſand Lives, if he had them. 
Read Senzca afrerwards upon the 
\zme Subject; It has rhe Arr of one 
that paints Liberty in all its Beauties, 
but without diving into the Spirit of 
it, or daring to itrike a Blow for it. 
When Seneca treats of the Contempt 
of Death, he does it with ſo much } 
Art, and in ſo languiſhing a manner, 
as one may eaſily perceive he would 
perſwade another ta a thing, which 
he is not firmly reſolv'd upon him- 
ſelf. But when Socrates but touches 
on the fame Subject, he ftrikes Þ 
home, and not only fortities, bur 
animates and 7aflames ons with a De. | 
tire. to meet his Deſtiny. | 
Before I take leave of Seneca, | 
cannot but obſerve, that tho' he was | 
of the ſame rigid Set of Storcrs with 


Cato, 
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Cato, there appears on ſome Occaſi- 
ons more of good Nature and Com- 
plarſance in the one than the other, 
of which the following Paſlage 1 15 4 

remarkable Inſtance. As Paulina 
came after wards to offer up ber Life 
voluntarily for the Love of Sezeca, fo 
ſometime before he torbore dy! ng tor 
Love oft her, which, accorduig to nis 
Principles, was the ſame in point of 
erieadihip, vith dying for her. In 
one of his Letters, he tells Lucilins, 
that he had been lata) worn ont with 
au Aue, and m 27, Iaſi rnit ies of old 
Age, and "had reſolv d to ſet himſelf tree, 
that is, in the Sroick Senſe, JL kill 


himlelt. But Paulina (fays he) 04. 


e HE 2 Charge fo live, {\ ov 1, THT, 0 


know that } her Lite Is VOUnA UP TH itt ae, 
ent te make niuch of my fe elf, and take 
ihe [\eimeaies that are pre/crit”d , OH” 


% that I may preſer: ve her. Jor fome- 


Ag 7 ve allow” V4 to howeſt Aﬀecti- 
OAS, ana ſometimes to pleaſe thoje ihat 
e us, and we love, we are oblig a 60 
call 5. Life, tho? with Grief. 1hu= 
(concludes he) has my Paulina [naded 
zue not oily m — 7 her Fears, but my own : 


{it had not been [ufficrent to conſides, 
| hom 
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how reſolutely J can die, but how irreſo- 
lutely ſhe would bear my Death; ſo that 
for her ſake I am forc'd to live, and to 
live is ſometimes the higheſt Fortitude, 
I cannot take leave of the Compa- 
riſon between theſe three Philoſo- 
phers, without obſerving one Parti- 
_ cular, wherein I am apt to think So- 
crates, and even Cato, had much the 
better of Seneca. The two firſt ex- 
preſs more Tenderneſs and Good Na- 
zure at their Deaths towards their 
Friends, than Seneca did to Paulina. 
Socrates reaſons warmly againſt Ce- 
ves, for but ſuppoſing that Evenus 
would rather die than ſurvive him ; 
And Cato would not put an End to 
his own Lite, till he had provided 
for the Lives of his Friends. He not 
only adjur'd them to live and ſub- 
mit to the Conqueror, but was reſt- | 
leſs till they were out of Danger: 
And having ſent again and again to | 
know if they were got all ſaſe out of 
the Harbour of V:ca,he delay'd to give 
himſelf the mortal Stroke, till he was 
ſure they were gone. But Senecas Con- 
duct in Incouraging his Wife to die 
with him, when there was no Ne- 
ceſlity |. 
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cellity for it, has ſomething in it both 
Cruel and Unnatural; and the rather, 
that She was but in the Bloom of her 
Age, and he an old decrepid Man, 

that had but very tew Years to num- 
ber by the Courſe of Nature. In a 
word, his Behaviour in that Matter 
ſeems to me a Romantick Strain of 
Philoſophy ; and that either he en- 
vy'd her Living after him, or was 
loath to part with Life, without ſome 
Body to bear him Company, 

I had forgot one thing, Madam, in 
relation to Socrates, before I have done 
with him, x hich indeed I ought to have 
mention'd before. He did not always 
rye his Country ina private Capacity 

only, but by his Merits alone arrived 
to the 17ſt Dignities of the State, not- 
withſtanding the Meanneſs of his Birth. 
The Soveraigaty of Athens was lodg'd 
in the Senate, choſe once a Year by 
Balloting out of the Ten Iyibes, into 

which the City was divided. Out of the 
Sou ate were choſe Ten Preſidents, one 

of every Ide, who preſided each of 
_ tive Weeks 1n their turn, Our 
theſe Ten Preſidents was Elected 
A call'd the Hyiſtate or Sups 2 
fon 
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Inteudant. This Magiſtrate kept the 


Keys of the Citadel, and of the pul- 
lick Treaſury, and was Maſter of the 


Fate of Athens for the few Hours he 


continued in that Poſt; For by the 
Conſtitution he could not enjoy it 
longer than a Day, and but once in 
his Life: So jealous were the Athent- 
ans of their Liberties, and ſo cautions 
of lodging too great a Power in any one 
Set of Mew, or an) one Family, and 
much more in any one ſingle Hand, or 
for any long time. Socrates paſt thro? 
wy theſe Degrees of Magiſtrature, be- 
ing firſt a Fenator, then a Preſiacut, 
and at laſt Eyiſtale, and the Firſt Man 
in Atheas, In all winch Capacirics 
He gave the uſual Proots of his un- 
- daunted Courage, untaintcd Jultice, 
and diſintercited Concern for the 
Good of his Country, Of which we 
have a great many Inſtances recorded 
in Hiſtory, too long to inſert here. 
It Was in the . when he was 


Preſident, that he had this Golden 


Exp reſſion, 1hat it's the Office of a good 
6 in Peace to Inrich the Cummon- 
wealth, in War to Conquer its Entmies , 


in dAmbaſſies to make Friends of Foes, 
and 
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and in Seaiitoss to appeaſe the Pecpbi 5 
Eloquence, and that Authority mhich a- 
tends an unſpotted Life. 

As the Republict of Athens had mo- 
delPd it ſelf upon the Principle of Li- 
berty, ſo it is very remarkable, That 
oven in its molt Corrupred Times, 
None EVER roſe ro any Office in the 
State, (0 / or ibis gi, Without ſome 
previous Rn ferit, and doing ſomething 

hat aeſerv'd well ot their Country” 
he it's as true, chat the fame Me. 
"it, when though t too great, prov'd 
nany times in the End fatal to them. 
ſelves, through the Envy of the Peo- 
ple, and ſometimes to the Conſtitu- 
tion through Ambition, and the o- 
vervaluing their Services. Even the 
Power and Intereſt of Great Men a- 
lone, never rais*d one to Preferment, far 
leſs did Money. For if ever any one 
arriv'd to the firſt P. gnities of the 
State by bis Vertuc, it was Pericles, 
vet this very Man, at a time when 
© he was almoit Ablolute, both in the 
Stare and Army, a near Relation of 
his coming to ask him for an Emploz- 
ment, which he confeſt he had not yet 
eerv'ch bur hop'd he [nontd, is 
13 F Au- 
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Anſwer was, If you mant to ſhare with 
ne in my little Fortune, it's at your Ser- 
vice; but for my Conntry, it is not mine 
7 give, And the Gods forbid, the A- 
thenians ſhould ever be ſo mad, as to 
think it Merit enough to be Related to 
Pericles. 
Having done with Socrates, 1 it's but 
reafonabls le, Madam, I give you tome 
Mort Account of Tenophon, the Au- 


or of this Boot. He was of one of 


the Nobles* Families in Athens, and 


ald to be the moſt Beautiful Man ot 


his time, He was the Friend and 
Scholar of Socrates, and the firſt who 
committed the Doctrine and Sayings 
of his Maſter to Writing, and that 
with the exactelt Fidelity, without 
mixing any thing of his own, as his 
Fellow. Scholar Plato is thought to 
have done, 
He was the firſt of all the Philoſo 

phers that adorn d Phiſoſophy, both B 
by his a oras and Aclions. His Stile 
W145 poi ie, ealy, and ſweet, and in his 
VOL ad Ex bre ſfion there was fome- 


thing 10 Mulical and Charming, that 
t Was faid, I him the Muſes em d 8 
„ e Upon all which Accounts he 

had! 
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had the Name given him, of the A.. 


tick Muſe, No Man ever deſcrib'd 
with his Pen, or recommended by 
his Practice, Heroick Vertue, better 
than he. Nor was there ever gre 
ter Proots of Courage and Conduct 
than thoſe of his in ſeveral Battle: 
but more particularly in his Perſia 
EHEAdition, which has been the juſt 
Admiration of all Ages lince. The 
Occaſion of it was this : 

Cyrus the younger Brother of Ar- 
axerxes Memon being refolv'd to 
del the Empire of Perſia with 
um, gather'd together a Mighty Ar- 
my, in which were ten Thouſand 
Auxiliary Greeks, and march'd from 
the Leſſer Aſia as far as Enphrates, to 
give him Battle. Irnophon went a- 
Jong à Voluntier, being invited dy 
Cyrus, upon the acconnt chiefly of 
dis Learnigg, of Which that Prince 


nad acquir ſome Tincture, by con- 


verſing with the Greets, when he li- 
ved in ſonia, as Governour under is 


Father. 


The two Brothers came to a Ba- 


e, Which being obſtinately fought 
on both ſides, the Greeks giving 


F 2 Proots 
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Proofs of their uſual Valour, and par- 
ticularly Nenophon, Cyrus in the end 
puſhing too far, loſt the Field, and 
his Life together. The Battle being 
loſt, the Greeks retir'd in a Body to 
their Camp, without any great Loss, 
whither the next Day Artaxerxes 
ſent them in appearance a friendly 
Meſſage, with Offers ol a fafe Con- 
duct, back to their own Country, 
upon condition they would lay down 
their Arms. The Greeks conſidering 
they were but a handful of Men, and 
in the Heart of the Perſian Dominions, 
with a victorious Army in the Front 
of them, were willing ro hearken to 
any reaſonable Compoſition; and in 
order to it, they agreed ro a 17#c? 
fora few Days. During which time, 
the Perſiaus having invited the Chief 
IJeaders into their Camp, under the þ 
Pretence of an Entertainment, mur-f 
Jer'd them baſely in cold Blood. 
This News being brought to the] 

Airecias Camp, put them into the! 

Ireateſt Conſternation, and all the! 
Lommanders that were left, though: Þ 
t moſt adviſable to ſurrender at Dif-Þ 
-retion. Things being brought to] 
this“ 
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tliis deſperate paſs, Up roſe Xenophon, 
and taking the Advantage of a riſing 
Peice of Ground, made them a pathe- 
tick Eloquent Speech, incouraging 
them to ſet fire to their Camp, and 
either to force their way back to 
(x7eece,or die nobly with their Swords 
in their hands, offering himſelf to be 
their Leader. The Gracefulneſs of his 
Perſon, the Charms of his Speaking, 
with the Character of being the Sche- 
lar of Socrates, had their effect; For 
it was thereupon unanimoully reſol- 
ved to dic or live with Xenophon. It's 
ſaid, He was a great Lover of fine 
Horſes and Arms, and upon this oc- 
caſion, putting on his richeſt Appa- 
rel, he mounted his beſt Horſe, ſay- 
ing, If he conquer d, he deſerv'd them, 
but if he dy'd in Battle, they would de 
cently expreſs his Quality, and were the 
moſt fitting Funeral Ornaments of 4 Vas 
liant Man. i | 

Nenophon fully anſwer'd their Ex- 
pectation; For he fought his way 
back to Greece, thro? innumerable 


-F Difficulties, and ſuch as would have 


| been infuperable to any Geztus but 
dis own, or any Army but that which 


F 3 he 
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he led. In fine, he forc'd his Paſſage 
through three and twenty Kingdoms 
ana Provinces, and croſs'd above two 
hundred Rivers, purſu'd by Armies 
tor the molt part ten times ſuperior 
to his. In this glorious A arch are 
reckoned two hundred and fifteen En- 
CAMMPMMCNITS, and near four thouſand 
three hundred Engliſh Miles; all 
within the Compass of one Year and 
three Months. This, in one word, 
15 that Expedition Of Vuopbon 0 
much adinirk d, and ſo much cele- 
brared by botli Ancient and Modern 
1iitorians 
Atter all this Glory, fo great, and 
ſo juſtly acquir'd, this great Scholar 
and Soldier 5555 under the Fate of his 
Maiter Socrates : For, being bant- 
ſhed-his ungt ate [ul Country, he dy'd 
an . ? at Corinth, having Perpetu- 
ated! S Name tO Polterity, by 1115 
immortal Writings, as well as his 
renowned Actions. And thus 7: was 
7 = ATHENS: as 14 Other Countries ö where 
2604 ard i, Serwicis to the Publick are 
| Gu 5h) ies tt Hat forgot en. . WL 
The Lacedemonians allow'd him a 
Deda Out of their publick Treaſu- 
hes BE 
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5 which they had ſeldom done to 
any one before, and never to an 4. 
thentan, Indeed he ſtood in need of 
it; for he had apply'd nothing to his 
own Uſe of all the Spoils he had 
brought from Perſia, in this Expedi- 
tion with Orus, and another he made 
atterwards with Ageſilaus, the Spar- 
lan King. For it was reſerd'd to la- 
ter times, for Men to enrich themſel ves 
at the Expence of their Country, or by 
the Spoils of Mar. 

The following Lines are ſaid, b+ 
an ancient Author, to have been 
inſcrib'd on his Statue at Corinth. 


q 
Great Zenophon at once made two A. 
(cent 55 
To Aſia in Perſon, and to Heaven 5. 
Fame; 1 
His Stile and Actions (laſting Monu- 
ments) 


Lay to Socratick Wiſdom tual Claims, 


After having given you, Madam, 
ſome Account of theie two famous 
Philoſophers, Socrates and Zenophon, _ 
it's reatonable, towards the under 4 
itanding this Piece L have tranſlated, 5 0 
| * 4 as 
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that T acquaint you with the Me- 
thod of it. Be picas'd to know then, 
that molt of the Ancient Ph/oſophers 
and Moralifs did propagate their 
Doctrine in the Stile ol Dialogue. 
This way they choſe, as the molt la- 
millar and caly towards the leading 
their Hearers inſenſibly into the Sub- 
jects they chuctly ain'd at. And tho? 
tus believ'd Socrates Writ nothing 
lumiclt, yet it's certain, his utual 
manner of Inſtruction was Dialogue- 
Way, without tet Speeches, or Jor mal 
Lectares. AS this was the Method 
ot Inſtruction with theſe Ancient 
Pivlotophers, io they choſe to put it in 
practice, tor the molt part, at Meal. 
{125 ; and irom thence it is, that 

their Doctrine and Opinions are ſo 
trequently recorded under the Name 
and Repreſentation of a Banquet. 
This Manuer of Writing was fo 
much in Vie among the Ancients, 
and ſo much eſteem'd by Men of 

Letters ſince, that the Kefforers of 
Learaiag in the two laſt Ages, have 
been iond 'of imitating it. To in- 
tance but one, among a great ma- 
ay, Ot all che Works ot the Learn'd 
Eraſ- 
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Eraſmus, none have been ſo much ad- 
mir'd, as his Banquets. 

In the next place, Madam, you 
will meet frequently in this little 
Treatiſe with Diſcourſes of Beauty and 
Love, which require ſome Explana- 
tion. Be pleas'd to contider then, 
that Socrates, and his Followers, tho? 
they cluetly admir'd and paid Ho- 
mage to the Be, of the Mind, yet 
were wond.:.ully fond of the Beauty 
of the Face and Perſon. The Reaſon 
was this; They had a Notion, That 
the Soul of Man being a Ray of the Di- 
vine Mat ure, and ſubſiſting at firſt a- 9 
lone without a Body, came afterwards, | 
under the Influence and Direction of an 
Almighty Power, to concur towards the 
Formation of that Body, which it mas 
to animate, And therefore it always 
aim'd at as great a Reſemblance be- 
tween it and its Body as poſhbly 
could be berween two things fo far 
in their Natures different. So it 
was their Opinion, That a Soul orig i- 
ally vicious became? naturally the Inha- 
bitant of 4 deform'd Bod); and, on the 
Contrary, a vertuons Soul, that of a beau- 
ul Body : And conſequently, ac- 

q cording; 
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cording to the Degrees of Vertue or 
Vice implanted at firſt in the Soul of 
Man, he came to be in his Perſon 
more or leſs handſom or ugly. This 
being their Opinion, 1t's no wonder 
they put ſuch a Value on Perſona! 
Beauty, in which-ever of the Sexes it 
was found, ſeeing from it they con- 
cluded the Beauty of the Mind. 

But it's a pity that Socrates himſelf 
ihould have been ſo remarkable an 
Exception againſt his own Rule, being 
one of the homelieſt, if not uglieſt 
Men we read of : For which he ral- 
lies himſelf very pleaſantly in this 
Banquet, deſcribing his Perſon as it 
really was. If his Notion about the 
Formation of the Bod) had been true, 
he ought to have been one of the 
handſomeſt Men in the World, and 
infinitely beyond even his Friend Al- 
cibiades, who was the moſt beautiful 
Perſon in Athens, and became, after 
che Death of Socrates, the greateit 
Mixture of Vertue and Vice that ever 
was. 

But there is a Paſſage in Remophen 
chat ſeems to favour this Opinion of | 
Socrates about Beau, unloſs it be, that 


9 
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Socrates 15 there introduc'd {peaking 
in Jeſt only, as ſome have imagin'd. 
There was one ZAhpirus, who preten- 
ded to Skill in Piſioa nom, and to read 
Mens Temper and Inclinations in 
the Lines of the Face. This Man 
coming to Athens, fell into the Com- 
pany of Alcibiades, and fome other 
Friends of Socrates, who, to try his 
boaſted Skill, brought Socrates into 
the Room, being alrogerher a Stran- 
ger to him. Zopires + examining nice- 
ty his Features, told them, that by 
the Rules of his Art, he was greatly 
addicted to Mine and Nomen. They 
all fell a laughing at his Ignorance, 
telling him, it was Socrates, Whon: 
but to name was enough to put the 
Man out of Countenance. But So- 
crates interrupting them, ſaid, I- 
74s Was in the right, tor he was na- 
rurally inchn'd ro the Vices he had 
nam'd, but had overcome them by 
the Strength. of his Reaſon, 

This being the Opinion of Socrates 


concerning Leautz, it's no hr gat 


to find in his Ditcourſes ſo much o 
Love, or that he and his Followers 


were Votarics to that Pa: Bur 


SITE 
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this was a regular vertuous Love, and 
ſuch as became the Philoſophy they 
profeſs'd. When it happen'd be- 
tween two or mare of the ſame Sex, 
as it frequently did, it was, properly 
ſpeaking, the pure and untainted Love 
of Friendſhip, and the Reſult of that 
Vertue, and of thoſe noble Qualities 
they found in one another, In a word, 
It was ſuch a Love as the Poets have 
painted. between Pad and Oreſtes, 
Achilles ard Patroclus, and that which 
in Reality was between the great 
Scipio and Lelium. Nor want we in 
Holy Writ a much brighter Example 
than any of theſe, even the Love that 
cemented together the Souls of David 
and Jonathan. 

Now the Delign of this Treatiſe be- 
ing to divert and int A, not to en- 
tertain you with me. icholy Scexes ; 
Here are no Dungeon nor Chains, no 
Executioner to mix the deadly Bowl, 
nor any other Pomp of Death ; bur 
Socrates at an Hutertatument with his 
Friends. To uſe the Expreſſion of 
one of the Learnedſt Critics Sof the 


* 


— — 


* Tanaquilu: Faber. 
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laſt Age; In this little Piece every 
thing is an Original, every thing agree- 
able, and every thing inſtructive. It's 
| Nature, the Graces, and Venus Ura- 
nia, that ſpeak; and to ſay all in one 
Word, It's Socrates that talks, and 
Zenophon hat writes. 

It ſeems to mc ſtrange, that ina 
Country where J anslations are be- 
come ſo much in Faſhion, this Piece 
of Tenophon's has never hitherto ap- 
pear'd in Ezzlih, I own, I have 
neither a Genius nor Inclinatton tor 
Tranſlating ; and as this is my firti 
of that kind, fo it may probably he 


my laſt, I have juſt Reaſon to tear, 


I have not done my Author any 
great Honour, yet | hope I have not 
done him any great Injultice ; for J 


have follow'd him as near the Greet, 
as either my Skill in that Language, 


or the vaſt Difference between the 
Idioms of it and Ours could permit. 
I have made bold, it's true, to 


give a more Modern Turn to ſome 


few Paſſages, which, if literally tran- 


flated, would have ſounded harſh, 


and perhaps might admit of aa ill 
Conſtruction in the Age we live: 
10 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tho', at the ſame time, there is no- 
thing in theſe Paſſages, which, ta- 
ken in the Senſe that Zenophon 
meant, can reaſonably offtend the 
chaſteſt Ear. This I choſe rather to 
do, than by following my Author 
too cloſely, be oblig d to make an 
Apology for him. Every Age and 
Conniry have their own C uſtoms, and 
Taſte of Things : We have ours, 
and the Greets had theirs, And they 
who underitand the Original, will 
not only obſerve where I have thus 


varied from my Author, but will, 1 


hope, approve me in ſo doing. 
Whatever my Perfor mance in this 
Tranſlation and Eſſay may be, it's a 
Proof of my being perſwaded, that 
all Notions of Vertu are not yet ex- 
tinct among us, otherwiſe I ſhould 
not have ventur'd on a Subject fo 
much out of Faſhion, as this may 
ſeem to be. And it were to be 
wiſh'd, that we who value our ſelves 
upon a Religion that's Reveal from 
Heaven, would bur imitate this 
great Pattern of Natural HKeligion, 
570 emits 2 Hari, 1558 Nature, a 
intercjted Love to our Conntry, and 
thoſe 


G as. 
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tioſe other Qualities that tend to 

the Peace and Happize/s of Mankind. 
I am very ſenſible, it's a bold At- 
tempt, to pretend to imitate in a Mo- 
dern Language the molt polize Pen of 
the moſt polite Age that ever Athens 
knew. But I have endeavour'd it as 

well as I can, and let it take its Fate. 
If it but pleaſe you, Madam, I 
{ſhall not think a tew Hours I have 
ſtole from the Buſineſs of my Pro- 
feſſion have been ill employ'd. In 
making you a Preſent of this 
kind, fo very young, judge What 
an Opinion 1 have ot you ov, and 
how firmly I am pertwaded, and 
expect to ſee you become one Day a. 
ſhiniaz Ornameut to your Seæ and 
Family : And give me leave to tel! 
you, the World will never be con- 
tent with leſs than the higheſt Per- 
fections in a Daughter of the late 
Dutcheſs of Queensbery, When yon 
come to reliſh what I have writ o! 
the Vertues of Socrates, Remember, 
you had a Mother who poſſeſs'd them 
all, as far as was conlittent with the 
Delicacy of her Sex and Temper : For 
if I believ'd the Tranſmigration of 
Souls, 
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Souls, I ſhould have thought that 


Heys had been once tlie Sow! of Socra- 
tes, new caſt in a ſofter Mold. She 
had one Felicity that was deny'd 
Him: The Athenizns had not that 
Value tor him that he deſerv'd, till 
it was too late; whereas She was 
equally lov'd and admir” d, while li- 
ving, andunive: tally lamented, when 
dead. Nor has there heen, in any 
Age, an Inſtance of © happier Pair 
in a marry'd State, or of more In- 
cenſe that has been paid to the Me- 
mory of 2 Beloved Wife, than by 
her Ilaſtrious Husband to Hers after 
her Death. 


M a pan, 


Be You ſuch as your N le Mother 


was, and You have attain'd the ut- 
moſt J can wilh for you, being with 
che greateſt E ſtcem, 


Madam, 
r Ladiſhips moſs Humble, 


FL jo. E 
1915 39517 Ohedient Servant, 


JaMEs YVELWOOD. 
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| [ Am of Opinion, that as well the 
Sayings as the Actions of Great 
Men deſerve to be Recorded, 
| Whether they treat of ſerious Sub- 
| [ets With the Greateſt Application of 
| Mind, or giving themſelves ſome Re- 
ſpite, Unbend their Thoughts to Di- 
erſions worthy of em. You will 
| know by the Relation I am. going to 
make, what it was inſpir'd me with 
Ln Thought, being my ſelf pre- 
ent. 


During chi E eftival of Minerva, 


chere Was a Solemn Turnament, whi- 
: (3. - ther 


$2 i be Bauquet e %cnophon. 
„Calles wither * Caſliuc, who tenderly lov'd 
Families in N. Autglicits, Carry'd him, which was 
theus, and wal On after the Victory which that T0 


g che had obtain'd at the Oliiupicſt Cane: 


When the Show was over, Callias ta- 
King Autdicas and his Father wit! 
lum, went down from the Czy to hu 
T Te dene gor! Houſe at the f- Fir eum, with cer - 
8 tes the Son of Ni: AS. 
in upon the way meeting Socra. 
Wie mos nes, 0 riroba las, Auli ſthe- 
Ws nd. Charmides dil „urling 102 
mr He gave Drders.y to One ot Hi 
PC Ople 1 ON vis L ANCHE ] ant! tio te 
of his Company to his Houte, Ati 
Addrefling himlelr to Socrates, my 
thote who were with him, Icon! 
not, favs he, hive met with 104 ine! 
Qmrortuncly; I treat to Day Kuren F 
and his Father, 244 if I am not Deer 
via, Perlons who ice yore have their t 
{| Sgerates Was Fouls Pri ify da by refund Coutemplali- \ 
5 008 o, mond Ao Ae more Honoar to our 
Phe) 5 keen? Aſſembly, Han Jour . olone!s of Foy ic, it 
15 7 5 7 Captains of Toot, and other Geathimea 1. 
Ie convened 7 "Bag eſs, who are full of Nothing but I 
with from 1 ce rherr Offices and Emplozments. You are 
Far vn. Tal ways upon the Banter, laid Socra- $6" 
ten; For lite you gave fo much Mo- 


ney But 
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ny to * Protagores, Gorgias and Pro- 6 11 3 0 
tc, to be inſtr acted in Madam, at lien 
You make but little Account of us,“ reach 17 / 
who have no other Aſſiſtance but %, — 
hom our ſelves to acquire Kpowledoe,” * 
is true, laid C444, hitherto I have 
(onceal' 9 from you i Thouſand fine 
things J learnt in the Converſation of 
thoſe Gentlemen; Bur if you will 
bop with me this Eve ening, I will 

icht you all I know, and after that, 
don! t doubt, you Will ſay, lam a 
Man ot Conſcauence. 2 ORE 

Socrates and the Reſt thank'd him 
with the Civility that was due to a 
Perlon of ſo Ish 2 Rant, that had 
nvited 'em in ſo Obliging a manner: 
| And Callizs ſhowing an Unwilling— 
nes to be refuſed, they at laſt accep- 

ied rhe Invitation, and went along 
With him. After they had done Ba- 
997 and Anointing, as was the Cu- 
nom before Meals, they all went into 
Lite Eating- Room, Where Autollcus 
Was ſeated by his Father's fide, And 
Lech of the Reſt took his Place ac- 
(erding to his Age or Quality. 
The whole Company became i im- Fr, and it 
| mediarely ſenſible of the Power of ; 
N (x 2 Beau- 


firnam'ds the 


f Since 
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* Calas wif ther * Calitzs, who tenderly lov'd 


of the en 


Families in A- Autaicas, carry'd him, which Was 
ens, and wc On after the Victory which that Ton! 
e hack obtain'd at the Olimpick Gan 
When the Show was over, Call: as ta. 
king Aulolicus and. his Father Wit! 
lum, went down from the Ci) to 5 
+ The Sea-pori Hoſe Cat tne + Pire eum, with Nice; 
ges the Son of Miet at. 
RE. at upon the way meeting Socr4- 
„ Hermooencs, C?1t Gb, tas, 4770 He- 
CS 1 Charmides diſcourling LAZC- 
ger, He gave Orders to One of his 
Poop, tO conduct Antuiiins an thotk 
of his Company to his Ho Aud 
Addreſſing wen to S077 ales, an 
thole who were with hun, I 
not, fry: 1 ie, ha De 1 * 7 5 ON 
Ovportune 'y I treat to l | Jay + Autobots 
and his Father, 510 if Jam not. Detel- 
wid, Perlons who Ws yore have their 
j, Socrates wil Fouls Pri ifyd by ref Coutemplali. 
1 1 25 07%, Wou "a do wk more Honoar to o 
1e, becauſe 7 ſenub iy, than Jour Colonelu of Hor ir, 
pe 5 Jorg). s ne * Captains of Foot, and other Gentlinen 
1 . 6 of Buſneſs, who are full of Nothino but 
with from I'ice heir Offices and Employments. You arc 
"ne ton always upon the Banter, ſaid Socra- 
tes; For linde you gave fo much Mo- 
| ney 
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ny to * Protagoras, Gorgias and Pro- © 
lc, to be inſtructed in 1; "iſaom, ;1, 


This fr 


that Were wr 


You make but little Account of us, o zeach #- 


who have no other Aſſiſtance but © 
om our ſelves to acquire Kyowledoe, 
Ins true, ſaid CaVzzs, hitherto I have 
conceal? 4 from you i Thouſand fine 
things I learnt in the Converſation of 
thoſe Gentlemen; Bur if you will 
ſup with me this Evening, 1 will 
teach you all I know, and after that, 
don't doubt, you Will tay, lam a 
Man ot Conſeauence. 

Secrates and the Reſt thankd him 
with the Civility that was due to a 
Perton of {o ch 2 Rant, that had 
invited 'em in ſo Obliging 2 manner 
And Callias ſbowing an Unwilling— 
11 to be refuſed, they at laſt accep- 
ted the Invitation, and went along 
with him. After they had done B. 
ag and Anuointing, as was the Cu- 
tom before Meals, they all went into 
the Eating-Room, where Autulicus 
vas ſeated by his Father's ſide, And 
cach of the Reſt took his Place ac- 
cording to his Age or Quality. 


m_ 5 alias So- 


The whole Company became inj- Jt» and it 
Efets. 


mediately ſenſible of the Power of 
g (x3 2 Beau- 


at Aa 


Regt 1, 
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Beauty, and every one at the ſame 


time ſilently confeſo'd, that by Na- 
tural Right the Soveraignty belong'd 


18 it, eſpe ctally when attended with 


Modeſty and a vertuous Baſhfulneſs. 


Now Autolicus was one of that kind 


of Beauties ; And the Effect which 

the Sight of ſo lovely a Perſon produ- 
ced, was to attrack the Eyes of the 
whole Com pany to him, as one would 
do to Flaſhes of Lightning in a dark 
Night. All Hearts furrendred to his 


Power , and paid Homage to the {weer 


£1- 


12: 0725 . ue. 


and noble Mein and Features ok his 
Countenance, and the Manly Gracc— 


talnels of his Shape. 


It is very certain that in tnt who 
are divinely inſpir'd by ſome good 
Demon, there appears ſomething, 


which makes em beheld with the 
ſtricteſt Attention, and a pleaſing A- 


toniſhment : Whereas thoſe who are 
poſſeſs'd by ſome evil Genius or Po 
er, beſides the Terror that appears in 

their Loo! 55, they talk in a Tone that 
{trikes Horror, and have a fort of 


unbounded Vchemence in all the 


ſay, and do, that comes but little 


bhort of Madneſs. Thence it is, as 


1 
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it Was in this Cate, that thoſe who 
are touch'd with a juſt and well re- 
gulated Lowe diſcover in their Eyes 
a charmino Sweetneſs, in the Tone of 
the Voice a Muſical Softzeſs, and in 
their Whole Deportment SOmerning 
tkat expreſſes in dumb Show the 7 
nate 'ertue of their Soul. 

At length they fart down to $ pes, 
and a Profound Silence Was obſerv'd 
as tho' it had been enjoin'd, When 
a certain Buffooz named Philip knock- 


| <q at the Door, and bade the Servant | 

| that open'd it, tell the Gentlemen, he F 
Was there, and that he came to ſup | # 
| With dem; adding, there Was no Oc- 1 
| caſion to deliberate whether he ſhould {i 
let him in, for that he Was per! 'eouly [1 
N well fſurmiſh'd with every thing that 1 

| could be neceſlary towards Suppinz + 


well on Free-coſt, his Boy being wea— 
ry With carrying 3 ing in his Belly, 


| and himſelf extreamly iatiegu'd with 10 
running about to ſce where he could vi 
All his own. Callizs 75 rſtanding | 

the Arrival of this new Gucit, order? 4 i 
him to be let in, ſaying, We mulr--. 


not refuſe him his Diſh, and at the = 
| fame time turn'd his Eyes towards | 
L 8 3 A.- 


5 e 


36 
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Autolicus, to diſcoyer, probably, tha 
Judgment he made of what had 
paſs'd 1 in the Company with relation 
to him; But Philip coming into tlic 
Room, 4 Gentlemen, Bk he, You 
« all know 1 am a Buffon by Profel- 
&* ſion, and therefore am come of my 


<« own Accord. I choſe rather ty 


*© come uninvited, than put you to 
{ the Trouble of a formal Invitation, 
* having an Averſion to Ceremony, 
* * eh, wo Caiizs, take a, Place 
e my hc Genkiemen nere 
* ane Kriens Thoughts, and! 
« fancy they will have Occaſion fer 
< {ome body to make *em laugh. 

While Supper laſted, Philip fail'd 
not to ſerve *em up now and then a 
Diſh of his Profeſſion ; He faid a 
Thouſand ridiculous things; But not 
having provok'd one Smile, he dliſco- 
ver'd tufficient Diffatisfaction, Some - 
time after he ſell to't again, and the 
Company heard him again Without 
being mov'd, Thercupon up he got, 


* The Greexs and throwing his Cloak * over "his 


uni , Head, laid himſelf down at his full 


i} 11 CW 
Mantle Length on his Couch, Without Fat- 


oer Tt ir 


Head. 


ing ono Bit mord What : the Mat- 
| ber, 
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ter, fays Callzas, has any radden IIl- 
neſs taken vou! ? Alas, cry'd he, tetch- 
ing a deep Sigh from 1115 Heart, The 
quickeſt and molt ſenlible Pain that 
ever [ felt in my whole Doo e, tor 
ſince there's no more 18 g inthe 
World, *tis plain in; Bülinefs is at 
an end, and I have nc Otlling NW © 
do but to mak a decent Exit, Herc- 
to! ore I hape e been call to e Very 10{- 
ly E Inte ta! ment, to (use Ert tlie Com | 
pany Witt! my Buſfoonrics - Dit to 

hat Purpoſe Ihou'd they now. in- 
| Vite Hie! 9 ate a 5 09 [1 become 1 Gol 
as ſay one terious Word, And to ima- 
gine Any One will give me a Meal in 
hopes of 2 Return in kin: d,--15-4.NCEY 


7 4 
| « 


Teſt, for my Spit was never yet laid 


down for Supper ; ſuch a Cuſtom ne- 
ver enter'd my 1200! rs. 
While Philip talk'd in this manner, 
he held his e ect to his Eyes, 
and p:rionared to Admiration a Man 
gricvouſly afflicted. Upon Which 
cvery one comforted him, and pro 
mis'd if he would cat, they would 
laugh as much as he pleas'd. The 
Pity which the Company how! q PH 
1 having made * Crtobalus almolt 


6 4 bu! 11155 
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rPeifumes. 
* [It was the 


Cujtom of the 


Great Enter- 
$ainnients t0 
perfume their 
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burſt his ſides, Philip uncover'd his 
Face, and fell to his Supper again, 
laying, Rejoice my Soul, and take 
Courage, this will not be thy laſt 
good Meal; I ſee thou wilt yet be 
good for ſomething. They had now 
taken away, and made Effuſion of 
Wine in Honour of the Gods, When 
a certain Sracuſian enter'd, leading 
in a handſom Gzr/, who play'd on 
the Fate, another that danc'd and 
ihow'd very nimble Feats of Activi- 
ty, and a beautiful little Boy, who. 
danc'd, and play'd perfectly well on 
the Guitar. After theſe had ſuihcient- 
ly diverted the Company, Socrates, 
Addreſſing himſelf to Callias, In truth, 
'iays he, You have treated us very 
handſomly, and have added to the 
Delicacy of Eating, other things de- 
lighttul to our Seeing and Hearing. 

But we want ** Pezfumes to make 
up the Treat, anſwer'd Callias, What 
{ay you to that? Not at all, reply'd 
Socrates, Perfumes like Habits are to 
be us'd according to Decency : Some 
become Men; and others, Women; 


But I would not that One Man ſhou'd 


ſome: imes c- 


rended G Perfume himſelf for the fake of ano- 


ther ; 
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ther; And for the Women, eſpecial- | 
ly ſuch as the Wife of Critobulaus O f 

' Nicerates, they have no Occaſion for 5 
Perfumes, their natural Sweetneſs ſup— ; 
plying the want of 'em. But 'cis o- 
therwiſe if we talk of the Smell of 
that 07% that's uſed in the Om pi 
Games, or other Places of * Publick + At the lin- : 
Exerciſe ; 'Ihis indeed is ſweeter to fi 15 Phd 
the Men than Perfzzzes to the Wo-c. e Np. 
men; And when they have been tor g 2e 
ſome time diſus'd to it, they only | 1 5 

| think on't with a greater Delite. Eine ut M102 
you perfume a Slave and a Freeman, “““ -44 

the Difference of their Birth pi duces” ” A 

none in the Smell; And the Scent ! 

perceiv'd as toon in the one as the o- i 

ther: But the Odor of Hoxoaraivle i 

| 
1 


Toil, as it is acquir'd with grear 
Pains and Application, ſo it is ever 
Wect, and worthy of a brave Man. 
This is agreeable to young Men, fad 4 
Lycon, but as for you and me, Wh 
are paſt the Age of theſe Publick Lx 
erciſes, What Perfumes ought we to. : 
have? That of Vertue and F „ 
ſaid Socrates. 1 
con. And where is this ſort of 
Portume to be had ? | 


Hoc, 
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Soc. Not in the ds I affure you. 

Lycon. Where then ? 

Soc. Theo nis ſuſficiently diſcovers 
where, when he tells us in his Pocm. 


When Vertuons Thouzhts warm the Ca- 
leftial Mind 

th oenerons Heat, e461 Sentiment 
Refin ”a:* < 

75 77 mortal Perfumes breathing froms 
the Fe art, 

With eratefal Onors, fweeten every Part. 


wat when our I'tcons Paſſions fire the: 
Soul, 

1he cleareſt F. Vuntain grow c onde ans 

e 
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The V. rroin Springs which) ſpou'd untain- 
tea jt Law, 


Ran rhick, ani blacken als the Stream 
velow, 


Do you underſtand this, my Son, 
ſald Lycow to Autolicus? He nor only 
underſtands it, but will practiſe it 
too, ſaid Socrates, and I am ſatisfy'd, 
when he comes to contend tor that 
Noble Prize, he will chooſe a Maſter 
to inftruct him, ſuch as you ſnall ap- 


prove 
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prove of, who will be ca pable ol gi- ; 
Ving hirn Rules to attain it. F 

Then they began all to re-aſſume If Lerne can ; 
what Socrates had ſaid ; One afficm-** u. 1 


ed there was no Malte i to be found 
Tl at was qualify'd to inſtruct Orhers 
\ Vertue;, another {ai id, It cou'd not 
be Taught; and a Third maintain'd, 
chat if Vertu cou'd not be Taught, 
nothing elſe cou'd. Very well, 1aid 
Socrates; But fince we cannot agree 
reſent in our Opinions about thts 
44 atter, let us deter the Queſtion to 
-nother O pportunity, and apply our 
ſelves to what is before us; tor 1 = 
the Dancing Girl entring at the othe 
End of the Hail: and ſhe has 8 


her Cymbals along with her. Ar the if 
ame time the other Girl took hier ; 
laute e, The One play“ d and the rs 4 
lanc'd ro Admiration; the Dancing 8 
Girl throwing up, and catching again 9 
her Cy mbals ſo, as to anſwer Cnact- 1 
'Y the Cade ncy of the Mu lick, and 4 
mat with a ſurprizing Dexterity. 32+ f 


rates, ho obſerv 1 her With Plea- 
ſure, thought it deſerv'd forme Refe- 
ion; And therefore, ſaid he, I as 
(oung Girl has contirin'd we in rhe 
- | 1 We 


— 
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Opinion I have had of a long time; 
that the Female Sex arc nothing infe- 
rior to ours, excepting only in Stren2th 
of Body, or perhaps Steddineſs of 
Judgment. Now you Gentlemen 
that have Wives amongſt us, may 
take my Word for it, They are capa- - 
ble of Learning any thing you arc 
Willing they ſluuld know, to make 


Toe Adcantoge em more uſeful to you. If fo, Sir, 


| ad 7 
Of -A2.r070 
- CS bf VWViIeG 


* 
to 
” 
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= faid Antiſthenes, if this be the real 


ov 


Sentiment of your Heart, How comes 
it, you don't inſtruct Xapzppe, whe 
is, beyond Diſpute, the moſt intup- 
portable Woman that is, has been, 
or ever will be? 1 do with her, ſaid 
Socrates, hke thoſe who would learn 
Horſmanſbip, They don't chooſe cat; 
tame Horlſcs, or {uch as are manage- 


Able at Pleaſure, but the higheſt Me. 


tal'd and hardeſt Moutl'd, Believing 
if they can tame the Natural Hear 
and Impetuoſity of theſe, there can 
be none too hard for *em to manage. 
{ propoſe to my ſelf very near thc 
fame thing, For having defign'd to 


converſe with all forts of People, I 
belier'd 1 {ſhouw'd find nothing to di- 


urb me in their Converſation o 


Man- 
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Manners, being once accuſtomed 
ro bear the unhappy Temper ot Xaz- 
i ippe. 

The Company reliſh'd what Socra- 
70s (aid, and the Thought appear'd 
very reaſonable. Then a Hoop being 
brought in, with Swords fix'd all a- 
round it, their Points upwards, and 
plac'd in the Middle of the Hall; The 
Dancing-Girl immediately leapt head- 
ſoremoſt into it, thro' the Midſt of 
che Points, and then out again, with 
a Wonderful Agility. This Sight 
gave the Company more Surprize 
and Fear, than Pleaſure, every one 


believing ſhe would wound her ſelf; 


but ſhe recciv'd no harm, and per- 
torin'd her Feats, with all the Cou- 
rage and Allurance imaginable. 


The Company may ſay what they 75207 


pleaſe, ſaid Socrates, but if I am not 
miſtaken, no body will deny, but 
| Courage may be learnt, and that 
| there are Maſters for this Vertue in 
particular; tho' they will not allow 
it in the other Vertues we were juſt 
now ſpeaking of: ſince a Girl, you 


ſee, has the Courage to throw her 


te]f thro? the Midit of naked Swords, 
8 ED which 


— 


ere 
Habit of Con- 
rage, and Wy 
be learnt. 


* 
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which I believe none of us dare ven- 
ture upon. Truly, ſaid Antiſthenes, 
to whom Socrates ſpoke, the Syracy- 
ſian may foon make his es i 
he would but ſhow this Girl in a fu“ 
Theatre, and promule the Athena, 
that for a conſiderable Sum of Money, 
he would inſtruct 'em to be as little 
afraid of the Lacedemonian Lances, 28 
this Girl of her Swords. Ah! crics.- 
the Buh, What Pleaſure ſhould 1 
take, 0 iee P. ander, that grave 
Conn! ellor . of Qt ate 5 talk! 18 0: eſſous 
from this Girl; he that Is like to 
{woun away at the Sight of a Lance, 
and ſays, 'tis a barbarous cruel Cu- 
ſtom to go to War, and kill Men. 

After This, the little Boy danc'd, 
"wh ch gave .occalion to Socrates to 
lay, You ſec this Child who appear'd 
beautiful enough betore, is yer much 
more 10 now, "by his Gelture and 
Motion, than when he ftood ſtill. 
You talk, ſaid Carmides, as if you 
were inclinable to eſteem the Trade 
of a Dacing-Mlaſter. Without doubt, 
ſaid Socrates, When I obſerve the 
Uſefulneſs of that Exerciſe, and how 
the Feet, the Legs, the Neck, and 

indegd 
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indeed the whole Body, are all in 
Action, I believe whoever would 
have his Body ſupple, eaſy, and 
hcalthful, ſhould learn to dance, And 
in goo] caractt, Tam refolv'd io 0 0 
Lell on ol the Sjractſtan, wheneve 
1 Pic: Ales. But *twas reply 4, Wen 
YOu nave learnt to do all this little 
Boy does, What Advantage can it 
be to you? I ſhall chen dance, ſaid 
Socrates, At Whichall the Company 
burſt out a Lau ghing; but Socrates, 
with a compos'd and ſerious Counte- 
nance, Methinks you are pleaſant, 
ſaid he; What is it tickles you? 1s ic 
beca ae Dancing is not a wholſome 
Exerciſe, or that after it we do not 
cat and fleep with more Pleaſure 
zou know, thoſe who. exilim 
themſelves to the long * Foot-Race,* * Running 


Have generall7 thick Legs and nar- , 7917 of 
P I the Q Vmpiex 
"ow. Shoulders : and, on the CONIFS®. 7 ookes 

Ys Gur Gladiators: aid 13: / #t! 275 lla ve iblick 


3 Y ne ! 
road Shoulders and ſinall Legs. Go 3 


whit it Here 

Now, inſtead of producing ſuch Eb cal led the Do- 

ies, the Exerciſe of Dancing occa- Ik, was 74s 
ions in us fo many various Motions, l, ; e 

and agiraring all the Members of the u che 

Body with to equal a Poiſe, renders Lega =? 


? English. 8s. 
the 
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the whole of a juit Proportion, both 
with regard to Strength and Beauty. 
What Reaſon then can you find tc 


laugh, when I tell you I defign to | 
dance? I hope you would not think 
it decent, for a Man of my Age, to | 
go into a Publick School, and unrobe | 


my ſelf before all the Company, to 


dance; I need not do that, a Parlour F 


like this we are in, will ſerve my 


Turn, You may ſee, by this little 


Boy, that one may ſweat as well in 


A little Room, as an Academy, or a 


Publick-place; And in a Winter you 
may dance in a warm Apartment ; 
in Summer, it the Heat be exceſſive, 
in the Shade. When I have told you 
all this, laugh on, it you pleaſe, at 
my ſaying, I deſign to dance. Be- 
ſides, you know I have a Belly ſome- 
thing larger than I could with; and 
are you ſurpriz'd, if I endeavour to 


bring it down by Exerciſe? Have 


you not heard, that Carmides, the 


other Morning, when he came to | 
vilit me, found me dancing ? Very | 
true, ſaid Carmides, and J was ex- 
treamly ſurpriz'd, and atraid you 
had loſt your Senſes : But when you 


had 
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had given me the ſame Reaſons you 
have now, I weat back tomy Houle, 


and, tho I cannot dance, I began to 


move my Hands and Legs, and pra- 
ctiſe over ſome Leſſons, which I re- 
member'd ſomething of, when I was 
young. 

Faith, ſaid Philip to Socrates, I be- 
lieve your Thighs and Shoulders are 
exactly of the ſame Weight, ſo that 
it you put One into one Scale, and the 
Other into the other, as the Civil 
Magiſtrate weighs Bread in the Mar- 
ket-place, you'll not be in Danger of 
being forfeited, for there is not an 
Ounce, no not a Grain Difference 
between em. Well then, ſaid Call. 
45, When you have an Inclination tor 
24 Leſſon of Dancing, Socrates, pray 
call upon me, that we may learn to- 


| gether. With all my Heart, an- 


ſwer'd Socrates. And I could with, 
| {aid Philip, that ſome one would take 
the Fate, and let Socrates and me 
dance before this good Company; for 
methinks I have a mighty Mind that 


way. With that he jumpt up, and 


took two or three Frisks round the 
| Hall, in Imitation of the dancing Boy 
; H and 
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and Girl. Upon which every bod. 
took Notice, that all thoſe „e 
or Motions, that were {ſo beautifu 


and caſy in the little Boy, appear'd 


awkward and ridiculous in Philip 
and when the little Girl bending back 
wards, touch'd her Heels with he: 
Head, and flung her ſelf ſwiftly 
round three or four times, like 
Wheel, Philip would needs do the 
{ame, but in a manner very difterent ; 
for bending himſelf forward, and en- 
dcavouring to turn round, you may 
imagine with what Succeſs he camo 


oft. Afterwards, when every one i 


prais'd the Child, for. keeping he: 


whole Body in the exattelt and moſt i 


regular Motion in the Dance, PH 
bad the Muſick ſtrike up a briske: 


June, and began to move his Head, 


his Arms, and his Heels, all at once, Þ 


till he could hold out no longer 


Ihen throwing lumſelt on the Couch, Þ 
he cry'd out, 1 have cxercis'd my] 


fel: fo thoroughly, that I have alrea- 
dy one good Ettect of it, I am plaguy 


thirſty. Boy, bring the great Glas“ 
that ſtands on the Side-board, and! 


fill it up to me, for I mull drink. 


Yery | 
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Very well, ſaid Callias, the whole That a Man 
ouzht to drink 
[mall Glaſs, 


Company ſhall drink, if you pleaſe 
Maiter Philip, for we are thirſty too, 


with laughing at you. It's my O- 


pinion too, ſaid Socrates, that we 
drink; Wine moiſtens and tempers 
the Spirits, and-lu!ls the Cares of the 
Mind to Reſt, as Opium does the 
Body. On the other hand, it revives 
our Joys, and 15 Oil to the dying 
Flame of Life. Tis with our Bo— 
dies, as with Seeds ſown in the 
Earth, when they are over-water'd, 
they cannot {hoot forth, and are un- 
able to penetrate the Surface of the 
Ground: But when they have juſt 
{ much Moitture as is requiſite, we 
may behold 'em break thro? the 
Clod with Vigor; and puſhing bold- 
ly upwards, produce their Flowers, 
and then their Fruits. Tis much the 
ame thing with us, if we drink too 
much, the Whole Man is delug'd, 


| his Spirits are overwhelm'd, and is 


ſo far from being able to talk reaton- 
| ably, or indeed to talk at all, that 
tis with the utmoſt Pain he draws 


his Breath. But if we drink tempe- 


rarely, and {mall Draughts at a time, 
bh H 2 the 
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the Wine diftils. upon our Lungs 
like ſweeteſt Morning Dew (to uſe 
the Words of that noble Orator Gor- 
gi45). It's then the Wine commits 
no Rape upon our Reaſon, but plea- 
ſantly invites us to agreeable Mirth, 
Every one was of his Opinion, and 
Philip faid he had ſomething to offer, 
which was this, Your Servants, faid 


he, that wait at the Szde-board ſhould 


imitate good Coachmen, who are ne- 
ver eſtcem 'd ſuch, till they can turn 
dexterouſly and quick. The Advice 
was immediately put in Practice, and 
the Servants went round, and fill'd 
cvery Man his Glaſs. 

'Then the little Boy tuning his 
Gaitar to the Flute, ſung and play'd 
at the ſame time; which gave migh- 
ty Satisfaction to all the Company. 
Upon this Carmides ſpoke, What 
Socrates, ſaid he, juſt now offer'd, 
about the Effects oft Wine, may, in 


my Opinion, with little Diftcrence, 


be apply'd to Muſick and Beauty, e- 
1 pecially when they are found toge- 


rher: For I begin, in good carnelt, 


to be ſenſible, that this fine Mixture 
buries Sorrow, aud is at the ſame 


time 
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time the Parent of Love. Whereup- 
on Socrates took Occaſion to ſay, It 
theſe People are thus capable of di- 
verting us, I am well aſſur'd, we 
are now capable our ſelves, and L 
believe no body here doubts it. In 
my Judgment, it would be ſhame- 
fal tor us, NOW we are met toge— 


ther, not to endeavour to benefit one 


Oo 
ous Entertainment. What ſay you, 


Gentlemen? They generally reply'd, 
Begin then the Diſcourſe, from 
which we are to hope ſo good an 
Effect. I hope, ſaid Socrates, to ob- 
tain that Favour of Callias, if he 
would but give us a Taſte of thoſe 
fine Things he learnt of Prodicus: 
You know, he promis'd us this, 
when we came to ſup with him. 
With all my heart, ſaid Callas, Lam 


another, by ſome agreeable or {eri- 


willing, but on Condition, that you 


will all pleaſe to contribute to the 
Converſation, and every one tell, in 


his Turn, what it is he values him- 


ſelf moſt upon. Be it fo, {aid Syo- 


crates, I will tell you then (added 


Callias) what Jeſteem moit, and va- 


lue my ſelf chiefly upon; it is this, 
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That I have it in my Power to make 
Men better. How 10, ſaid Antiſthe. 
nec, will you teach 'em to become 
Rich or Honeſt. Juſtice 15 Hone- 
ity, reply'd Callias. You are in the 
right, ſaid Antiſthenes, I don't dit- 
pute it; for tho? there are ſome Oc- 
eaſijons, when even Courage or 
Wiidom may be hurtful to one”: 
Friends or the Goverament, yet Ja- 
ic? is ever the fame, and can ne. 
ver mix with Diſhoneity. When 
e every one of us, ſays Calli 

„has told wherein he <chiefly va 
ies himſelf, and is moſt uſeful to 
others, I {hall then likewiſe make 
ls, ſcruple to tell you, by What 
Arts 1 am able to perform what I 
told you; that! 15, to make Men bet 
Jer. 

Soc. But, eee What is the 
thing that you value your ſelf moſt 


3 DO. 


* Nie. "Tis that my Father de- 


er vopreſom: ſigning to make a virtuous Man of 


me, ordered me to get by heart eve- 


r V erſe of Homer : And I believe l 
can repeat you at this Minute the 


Wel lad 2nd OAyſſes. But you 
5 know 
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know very well, faid Aztiſthenes, e- 
very Publick * Rehearſer, or Ballad Tale were 
finger does the ſame at all the Cor- pa hes 
ners of the Streets. I acknowledge b {ring 
it, ſaid Micerates, nor does a Day pats op hens : 
but I go to hear them. irate of A 
Ant. I think 'em a Pack of ſcan- en, 
dalous Wretches. What fay you? 
Nic. Jamof your Opinion. 
Soc. Tis certain, they don't 
know the Senſe of one Verſe they 
recite ; Bur you + who have given f This gl. 
ſo much Money to Heſimbrotis, A- Hallen 
naximander, and other wiſe Men, 
to inſtruct you in Wiſdom, you 
can't be ignorant of any thing. 
Now 'tis your Turn, Critobulus, 
continu'd Socrates : Tell us then, it 
you pleaſe, what is it you value 
your felt molt upon? On Beau- 
ty, reply'd he. Bur will you fay, 
Socrates, that yours is ſuch as will. 
help to make us better? | 
Soc. I underſtand you, but it 1 
don't make that out a-non, then 
blame me. What ſays Antiſthe- 
nes? Upon what does he value him- 


felt ? 


H 4 at; 
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Ant. I think I can value my ſelf 


upon nothing in this World equal to 
that of being rich. 


He had ſcarce done ſpeaking, 
when Hermegenes took him up, and 
ask'd him how much he was worth? 
Faith, not one Halt-penny, ſaid An- 


$1ſthenes. 
Her. But you have a good Etat 
in Land —. 


Ant. I may perhaps have juſt as 
much as may afford Daft tor Autoli- 


cus, the next time he has a Mind to 
„ Trent ® wreſtle. 
nk Hee EPS Soc. Carmides, Will you, in few. 
ger beg hd Words, acquaint us, What it is you 
%%% chem: W vour ſelf moſt upon. 
jelves with 
Oils, they . Foverty. 
Jad Du# 5 Very well; You have made 
$9r0w11 uon . ' T . . 
et, 20 je an excellent Choice: It's indeed in 
wp. it ſelf of an admirable Nature; no 
body will be your Rival ; you may 
preſerve it without Care, and even 
Negligence is its Security. Theſe 
are not ſmall Reaſons, you ſee. 
Callias, But fince you have ask'd 
thi whole Company, may we not 
enquire of you, Socrates, What it is 


02 value your ſelf upon?» 
BE > When 
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When Socrates putting on a very 
grave and folemn Air, anſwer'd, 
coldly, and without Hetfitation, I | 
value my felt upon * Procazinos. The Tram! find 
Gravity of the Speaker, and the, ee hs 
Manner of ſpeaking a Word ſo little e Greek 
expected from Socrates, ſet the whole 46% Socrates: 
Company a laughing. Very well, Jef after- 
Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am glad you wards. 
are pleas'd, but I am very certain, 
this Profeſſion ot mine, if 1 apply my 
{elt cloſely to it, will bring in Money 
enough, if I picagd. 
When Lycon pointing to Philip, 
Well, what fay you? You, I ſuppoſe, 
value your ſelf upon making Men 
laugh ? Yes certainly, ſaid Philip, 
and have I not more Rea ſon to be 
proud of my felt tor this, than that 
tine Spark, Callipides, who is fo fond, 
you know, of making his Audience 
weep, when he recites his Verſes in 
the Theatre ? But, Lycon, ſaid Auti- 
lente, let us know what it is you 
value your ſelf molt upon? What 
gives you greateſt Content ? You 
know very wel}, anſwer'd he, what 
leſteem the molt, and which gives 
me the greateſt Pleaſure, It's to be 
. he e 
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the Father of ſuch a Son as Autolicus. 
And for your Son, ſaid ſome of 


the Company, he, no queſtion, values 


himſelf moſt upon carrying the Prize 
tother Day, at the O!ympick Games. 
Not fo, Iaſſure you, ſaid Aatolicas, 
bluſhing. And then the whole 
Company turning their Eyes with 


Pleaſure towards him, one of them 


ask'd him, What is it "then, Ant olt- 
cus, you value your ſelf molt up- 
on ? "Tis, reply'd he, that I am the 
Gon of ſuch a Father ; and at the 
lame time turn'd himlelf lovingly 
towards him for a Kiſs, C47 
who obſerv'd it, ſaid to Lycoz, Don't 
zou know your {elf to be the richel; 
Man in the World ? I can't rel. 
that, reply'd Lycoz : And yet *tis 
true, ſaid Callias, for you Would not 


change this Son of yours tor the 


Wealth of Per ſia. 

Lycon, Be it fo, I am then the 
zicheſt Man in the World, nor will 
1 contradict your Opinion. 

Then MNicerates addreſſing himſelf 
to Hermogeues, What is it, ſaid he, 
that you value your felt molt upon? 


On Vertue, antwer'd he, ac r 


Powey © 
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Power of my Friends: And that with 
theſe two Advantages, J have yet 
the good Fortune to be belov'd by 
theſe Friends. | 1 

Then every one looking upon him, 
began to enquire, who were his 
Friends ? I will ſatisfy you, ſaid he, 
as you {hall fee, when i comes to 
my turn, 

Then Socrates retum'd the Dif- 
courſe ; Now you have all (ſaid he) 
declar'd your Opinions, as to what 
ou value your ſelves moſt upon, it 
remains, that you prove it. Let us 
| now then hear every Mans Reaſons, 

if you pleaſe, for his Opinion. 

_ Hear me firſt then (ſaid Callias) 
for tho' you have all been long 
20quiring what J-/tice is, I alone 
have found the Secret to make Men 
juſt and honeſt. 
Soc. How fo? - | 

Call, By giving 'em Money. 

At theſe Words, Aztijthenes riſing 
up, ask'd him, haſtily, 1s Juſtice 
to be found in the Heart, or the 
Pocket © 

Call. In the Heart. 
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Ant. And wow'd you then make 
us believe, that by filling a Bag with 
Mone), you can make the Heart Ho- 
neit or Juſt? 

Cal. Moſt aſſuredly. 

Ant. How ! 

Call. Becauſe when they have al] 
things neceſſary for Life, they will 
not, for the World, run any Hazard 
by committing evil Actions. 

Ant. But do they repay you again, 
what they receive of you? 

Call. Not at all. | 

Ant. Nothing but Gratirude, I 
hope, good Thaxks for good Money. = 

Call. Not that neither: for I] can 
tell you ſomething you will hardly 
believe; I have found {ome People of 
fo evil a Nature, that they love me 
tets, tor Receiving Benefits from me. 


Then Antiſthenes reply'd briskly, 


Ant. That is wonderful, you make 
Men Just and Hornet to others, and 
they prove Uzjuſt and Diſhoneſt only 


to You? 


Cal. Not ſo wonderful neither 
Have we not Architects and Maſons, 
who build Houſes for other Men, and 


uwe in hired Lodgings themſelves ? 


Have 
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Have Patience, my Maſter, ſaid he, 
(turning to Socrates) and I' prove 
this, beyond Diſpute. You need 
not, ſaid Socrates, For beſides what 
you alledge tor a Proof, there is ano- 
ther that occurs to me: Do you not 
ice there are certain Diviners, who 
pretend to foretell every thing to o- 
ther People, and are intirely igno- 
rant of what is to happen to them- 
ſelves. Socrates ſaid no more. 


Tis now my turn to ſpeak, ſaid 


Aicerates; *Hear then what TI am go- 


ing to fay, Attend to a Converſation 
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rates plays 502 
rd aut indeed, 


which will neceſſarily make you bet- r 10 be «- 
ter, and more Polite. You all know, “ to repea? 


or lam much miſtaken, there is no- 


omer As 
to be tru 


thing that relates to Human Lite, n. 


but Homer has ſpoke of it. Whoever 
then wou'd learn Oeconomy, Eloquence, 
Arms, Whoever wou'd be Ma- 
iter of every Qualification that is to 
be found in Achilles, Ajax, Ulyſſes, or 
Neſtor, Let him but apply himſelt to 
me, and he ſhall become perfect in 
em, for I am intirely Maſter of all 


that. Very well, ſaid Antiſthenes, 
You. have learnt likewiſe the Art of 
being a King; for you may remem- 
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ber Homer praiſes Agamemnos for that 


o 


He was, 
A Noble Warrior, and a Might, Prince. 


Nicer. I learnt too from Homer. 
how a Coachman ought to turn at the 
End of his Carreir. He ought to 
incline his Body to the Left, and give 


the Word to the Horſe that's on the 


Righr, and make ule at the fame 
time of a very looſe Rein. I have 
learnt all this trom him, and another 
Secret too, which, if you pleaſe, we 
will make 'Trial of immediately : 
The ſame Homer fays ſomewhere, 
that an Oni: reliſhes well with a 
Bottle. Now let ſome of your Ser- 


vants bring an 0x70, and you'll fee 


with what Pleaſure you'll drink, I 
know very well, ſaid Carnides, what 
he means; MNzcerates, Gentlemen, 
thinks deeper than you imagine. He 
would willingly go home with the 


Scent of an 02:02 in his Mouth, that 


his Wife may not be jealous or ſuſpect 
he has been kifling abroad. A very 
good Thought, (taid Socrates) but 
perhaps I have one full mans 

anc 
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and worthy of him: 'Tis, that ar. 
Onion does not only Reliſh Wine, 
but Victuals too, and gives a higher 
Seaſoning : But it we ſhould cat em 
now after Supper, they wou'd ſay, 
we had committed a Debauch at Cal- 
liass; No, no, faid Callias, you can 
never think ſo; But Onions, they 
'ay, arc very good to prepare People 
tor the Day of Battle, and inſpire 
Courage; You know they feed Cocks 
{o againſt they fight: But our Buſi- 


neſs, at preſent, I pretume, is Love, 


not War, and ſo much tor 0025s. 
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Then Critobulus began; I am now Fenty 2nd ire 


(ſaid he) to give my Rezſons why I © 


value my felt fo much upon my Bear- 
4); © It I am not handſom (and 1 


* know very well what I think ot 


the Matter) you ought all of you 
ce to be accounted Impoſtors, for 
* without being oblig'd to it upon 


“% Oath, when you were ask'd what 
F 


C 


K | 6% - 


ſwore I was Handſom; and J 
thought my ſelf oblig'd to believe 


you, being Men of Honour that 
4 


A © 


handſom, and you feel the ſame 
e « Plea- 


was your Opinion of me, You al!“ 


ſcorn'd a Lie: If then I am really 
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« Pleaſure that I do, when I behold 
« another beautiful Perſon, I am rea- 
« dy to call all the Gods to witneſs, 
„That were it in my Choice either 


to Reign King of Perſia, or be that 


«c 


cc 


Beauty, I would quit the Empire 
to preſerve my Form. In Truth, 
* nothing in this World touches me 
“ 10 agreeably, as the Sight of A- 
© mandra; and J could willingly be 

blind to all other Objects, if I 
might but always enjoy the Sight 
« of her J fo tenderly Love. 


cc 


1 curſe my Slumbers, doubly curſe the 


Night, 
1hat hides the lovely Maid from my de- 
ſiring Sight: = 


But, Oh! TI blefs the chearful God's Re- 


Fw, | 
And welcome with my Praiſe the ruday 
Morz : 


Light with the Nlorn returns, return 


my Fair, 3 
She is my Light, the Morn reſtores my 
Dear. : 


„ There is ſomething more in the 


Matter, beſides this, to be conſi- 


* der'd. 
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der'd. A Perſon that's Vigorous 
and Strong, cannot attain his De- 
ſigns but by his Strength and Vi- 
gour; a Brave Man by his Cou- 
rage; a Scholar by his Learning 
and Converſation : But the Beau- 
tiful Perſon does all this, without 
any Pains, by being only look'd at. 


I know very well, how ſweet the 


Poſſeſſion of Wealth is, But I wou'd 
ſacrifice all to Amandra, and I 
ſhou'd with more Pleaſure give all 
my Eitate to her, than to receive 
a Thouſand times more from any 
other. I wou'd lay my Liberty ar 
her Feet, if ſhe wou'd accept me 
tor her Slave; Fatigue would be 
much more agreeable to me, than 
Repoſe, and Dangers than Eaſe, 
if indur'd in the Service of Aman- 


dra. If then you boaſt your ſelf ſo 


much, Callias, that you can make 
Men honueſter by your Wealth, I 
have much more Reaſon to be- 
lieve, I am able to produce in them 


all ſorts of Vertue by the meer 


Force of Beauty: For when Beau- 
ty inſpires, it makes its Votaries 
gencrous and induſtrious; They 

. 1 here 
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thereby acquire a Noble Thirſt af- 
ter Glory, and a Contempt of Dan- 
gers; And all this attended with 
an humble and reſpectful Modeſty ; 
which makes them bluſh to ask, 
what they wiſh moſt to poſſeſs. 
IL think the Government is ſtark 
mad, that they don't chooſe tor 
Crezerals the moſt Beautiful Perſons 
111 the State : For my part, I wou'd 
go through Fire, to follow ſuch 
a Commander, and I believe you 
wou'd all do the ſame for me. 
Poubr not then, Socrates, but 


_ Beauty may do much Good to Man- 


kind; Nor docs it avail to fay . 


zeauty does ſoon fade; For there 
is one Beauty of a Child, another of a 
Boy, another of a Man. There 1s 
likewiſe a Beauty of Old Age, as in 
thoſc who carry the * Conſecrated 
Branches at the Feail of Minerva; 
tor you know, for that Ceremony 


they make Choice always ot the 


nandfomelt 0/4 Alen. Now if 'tis 
deſirable to obtain without Trou- 
ble what one wiſhes, I am ſatisfy'd 


that without ſpeaking one Word, 
I hould ſooner perſwade that /z7- 
I, +» fs 
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cc tle Girl to kiſs me than any of 
« You, with all the Arguments you 


can uſe, No, not you your {elf, 


« Socrates, with all the Strength of 


your extolPd Eloquence. Why 
Critobulus, do you give your ſelf this 


Air of Vanity (faid Socrates) As if 


you were handſomer than me? 


Doubtleſs, reply'd Critobulus, If I 
have not the Advantage of You in 
| Beauty, I mult be uglier than the Si- 


leni , as they are painted by the # Ihe Siten; 
Poets. (Now Socrates had ſome Re- 2% l 0. 
ter- Fathers 01 
Bacchus, and 


Socr. Take notice, if you pleaſe, 52idly de. 


i 


ſemblance to thoſe Figures.) 


athat this Article of Beauty will be 


ſoon decided anon, after every one 
has taken his turn to ſpeak ; Nor 


| {hall we call Paris to make a Judg- 
ment for us, as he did in the Caſe of 
the three Goddeſſes about the Apple; 
Ind this very young Girl, who you 
wou'd make us believe, had much 
rather kiſs you, than any of us, ſhe 
all determine it. 


Crit. And why may not Amandra 


be as good a Judge of this Matter * 


Soc. Amandra mult needs have a 


12 By 


11 


or m'd. 


large Poſſeſſion of your Heart, ſeeing 
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by your Good Will, you wou'd ne- 
ver name any other Name but hers, 

Crit. True, and yet when I don't 
ſpeak of her, do you think, ſhe lives 
not in my Memory. Laſſure you, 1! 
| were a Painter or a Statuary, I 
ey draw her Picture or Statue by 

lac of her in my Mind, as well 
as it {he were to ſit to it. 

Hocr. Since then you have her J. 
mage in your Heart, and that Image 
reſembles her fo ſtrongly, wy is it 
that you importune me continually 
to carry you to Places, where you 
are ſure to meet her? 

(ii. "Lis becauic the Sight of 4. 
742474 only gives Me real Joy. 


4% Tavea does u folid Pleaſure give, 
She muſt withia my Sight, as "well as, 
Fancy, Jive: 


Hermogenes interrupted the Dil. 
courſe, and addrefling himſelf to So- 
crates, faid, You ought not to aban- 
don Critobulrs in the Condition he is 
in, tor the violent Jranſport and Fu- 
ry ot his Paſhon makes me uneaſy 
tor him, and L know oot where it 
may ood Fber. 
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Socr. What? Do you think he is 
become thus only ſince He was ac- 
quainted with me? You arc mighti- 


ly deceiv'd ; for I can aſſure you this 


Fire has been kindled ever Ince they 
were Children. Critoluluss Father 
having obſerv'd it, beg'd of me chat 
{ wou'd take care of his Son, and cn- 
deavour, it I cou'd, by all means, 
to cure him of it. He is better now, 
Things were worſe formerly: a For U 
have teen when Amandra appear'd in 
Company, Critobulus, poor Creature, 
wou'd ſtand as one {trook dead, with- 

out Motion, and his Eyes ſo fix'd up- 
on her, as if he had beheld Med 

Head, inſomuch that *cwas impofi⸗ 


ble almoſt for me to Bring him to 
himſelf. 


{ remember one Day after certain 


Amorous Glances (this is between 

our ſelves only) he ran up to her and 
kifs'd her; and Heaven knows, no- 
thing gives more Fuel to the Fire of 
Love - than Kiſſes. For this Pleaſure 
is not like others, which either leſlen 
or vaniſh in the Injoyment; On the 
contrary; it gathers Strength the 


more it's repeated ; and flattering Th 
[ 3 Our 
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our Souls with ſweet and favourable 
Hopes, bewitches our Minds with a 
thouſand beautiful Images, "I hence 
it may be that to Love and to K 
are frequently expreſs'd by the ſame 
Word in the Greek: And it's for that 
Reaſon, I think, He that wou'd pre- 
ierve the Liberty of his Soul, ſhou'd 


abſtain from Kiſſing handſom Peo- 


ple. What then, ſaid Carmides, mult 
be afraid of coming near a hand- 
ſom Woman? Nevertheleſs, I re- 
member very well, and I believe you 
do ſo too, Socrates, That being one 
Day in Company with Critobulus's 
beautiful Sitter, who reſembles him 
ſo much, as we were ſearching toge- 


ther for a Paſſage in ſome Author, 


you held your Head very cloſe to 
that Beautiful Virgin; and I thought 
you {cem'd to take Pleaſure in touch- 
ing her Naked Shoulder with yours. 
Good God, reply'd Socrates, | will 
tell you truly, how I was puniſh'd 
tor it for five Days after; I thought 
telt in my Shouldera certain tick- | 
ung Pain, as if I had been bit by 
Zuats, or prick'd with Nettles ; 


all 
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all that time I felt a certain, hitherto 
unknown, Pain at my Heart. But 
Critobalus, take notice what Jam go- 
ing to tell you before this Good Com- 
pany ; It is, That 1 would not have 
you come too near me, till you have 
25 many Fairs upon your Chin as 
your Head, for Fear you put me in 
Mind of your handfom Sitter. 

Thus the Converſation between 
_ theſe Gentlemen was ſometimes {eri- 
ous, ſometimes in Railery. After 
this, Callias took up the Diſcourſe; 
It's your turn now (ſays he) Carm:- 
des, to tell us what Rca ſons you have 
for valuing your ſelf ſo much upon 


* Poverty I will, reply d Carmides, . fm 


and without Delay. Is any thing: , * 
more certain, than that it's better 
% to be Brave than a Coward, a 
© Freeman than a Slave, to be Cre- 
„ dited than Diſtruſted, to be In- 
& quir'd after for your Converſation, 
„ than to Court others for rheirs ? 
„ Theſe things I believe may be 
granted me without much Dith- 
„ culty: Now when I was Rich, 1 
Was in continual Fear of having 
my Houſe broken by Thieves, and 
| 1 4 5 6c my 
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my Money ſtole, or my Throat 
cut upon the account of it. Be- 
ſides all this, I was forc'd to keep 
in Fee with ſome of theſe Perzy- 


foeging Raſcals, that retain to the 


Law, who {warm all over the 


Town like ſo many Locuſts. This 


1 was forc'd to do, becauſe they 
were always in a Condition to 


hurt me; And I had no way to 


Retalliate upon them. Then 
was oblig'd to bear Publick Offices 
at my own Charges, and to pay 
Taxes; Nor was it permitted me, 
to £0 abroad to Travel, to avoid 
that Expence, But now that m 
Eftate, which I had without the 
Frontiers of our Republick, is all 
gone, and my Land in Attica 
brings me in no Rent, and all 
my Houſnold-Goods are expos'd 
to Sale, 1 tleep wonderiully found, 
and ttretch'd upon my Bed as one 
altogether fearleſs of Meer. The 
Government is now no more jea— 
lous of me, nor I of it; Thieves 
tright me not, and I my ſelf af. 
fright others. I travel abroad when 
{ picale; and when] pleaſe, I ſtay 

| (e at 
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at Athens. What is to be free, 
it this is not? Beſides, Rich Men 


pay Reſpect tome; they run from 


me, to leave me the Chair, or to 
give me the Wall. In a word, 
| am now perfectly a Kino ; I was 


then Per fectly «a Saus. 1 ha v C 


yet another Advantage rot "1 my 
Poverty: I then paid Irivut? to 
the Republick : Now ihe Repub, 61 


pays Tribute to me for it main- 


tains me. Then every one f{narl'd 
at me, becauſe I was often with 
Socrates: Now that I am Poor, I 
may converſe with m, or any o- 
ther I pleaſe, Without any body's 
being uncaly at it. TI have yet a- 
nother Satisfaction; In the Days 
of my Eſtate, eicher the Govern: 


ment 2 my ill Fortune were con- 


tinually clipping it: Now that's 
all gone, 'tis impoſſible to get any 


thing af me: He that has nothing, 


can loſe nothing And 1 have 
the continual Pleaſure, of hoping 
to be worth ſomething again, one 
time or other. 


Don't you pray heartily againſt 


Riches, lays C alt as ? And it you 


ſhould 


14 
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ſhould happen to dream you were 
Rich, would you not ſacrifice to the 
Gods, to avert the ill Omen? No, no, 
reply'd Carmides : But when any 
flattering Hope preſents, T wait pa- 
tiently for the Succeſs, Then Socra- 
tes turning to Autiſthenes; And what 
Reaſon have yon, ſaid he, who have 
very little, or no Money, to valuc 
your felt upon * Wealth. 
Ant. © Becauſe I am of Opinion, 
Gentlemen, That Poverty and 
& Wealth are not in the Cofers ot 
« thoſe we call Rich or Poor, but ii 
* the Heart only: For 1 fee Num- 
„ bers of very Rich Men, who be- 
* heve themſelves Poor; nor 1s there 
„ any Peril or Labour they won't 
“ expoſe themſelves to, to acquire 
% more Wealth. I knew two Bro- 
e thers, t'other Day, who ſhar'd e- 
& qually their Father's Eſtate. The 
* Þirft had enough, and ſomething 
<< to ſpare; the Other wanted eve- 
«ry thing. I have heard hkewiſe 
% of ſome Princes ſo greedy of 
„ Wealth, that they were more no- 
se torioull 
* it, than private Men; for tho' the 
8 % late 
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latter may ſometimes ſteal, break 
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Houſes, and ſell free Perſons to 
Slavery, to ſupport the Neceſſities 
of Life; yet thoſe do much worſe : 
They ravage whole Countries, put 
Nations to the Sword, enflave Free 
States; and all this tor the take of 
Money, and to fill the Coffers of 
their Treaſury, The Truth is, I 
have a great deal of Compaſſion 
tor theſe Men, whea I conlider the 


Diſtemper that aMicts them, Is 


It not an unhappy Condition, to 
have a great deal to cat, to cat a 
great deal; and yet never be ſatiſ- 
ty'd ? For my part, tho? I confeſs ! 
have no Money at home, yet I want 
none; becauſe I never cat but juſt 


as much as will ſatisfy my Hun- 


ger; nor drink, but to quench 
my Thirſt, I cloath my elf in 


ſuch manner, that I am as warm 


abroad as Callas, with all his 
great Abundance. And when J 


am at home, the Floor and the 
Wall, without Matts or Tapi— 
ſtry, make my Chamber warm 
enough for me. And as for my 


Bed, ſuch as it is, I find it more 
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difficult to awake, than to fall a- 
fleep in it. If at any time a na- 
tural Neceſſity, requires me to 
converſe with Women, I part 
with them as well ſatisfy'd as ano. 
ther. For thoſe to whom I make 
my Addreſſes, having not much 
Practice eli{cwhere, are as fond of 
me as if I were a Prince. But 
don't miſtake me, Gentlemen, for 
governing my Paſſion in this as in 
other Things: TI am ſo far from 
deſiring to have more Pleaſure in 
the Enjoyment, that I wiſh it 
leſs; becauſe, upon due Conſide- 
ration, 1 find thoſe Picatures that 
touch us in the molt ſenſible 
manner, deſerve not to be eſteem. 
ed the moſt worthy ot us. But 
obſerve the chief Advantage I 
reap from my Poverty; It is, That 
in caſe the Little I have, ſhould be 
taken cnt! rely from me, there is no 
Occupation 10 poor, no Employ- 


ment in Lite ſo barren, but would 


maintain me, without the Icaſt 


 Vncatinels, and afford me a Din- 


ner, without any Trouble. For 
it 1 have an Inclination at any 
n $1me 
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time to regale my felt, and indulge 
my Appetite, I can do it eallly ; 


"Tis but going to Market, not to 


buy Dainties (they are too dear) 
but my Temperance gives that 
Quality to the moſt common Food ; 

and by that means, the Contented- 
neſs of my Mind ſupplies me with 
Delicacies, that are wanting in 
the Meat it ſeit. Now ' tis not the 
exceſſive Price of what we cat that 
gives it a Reliſh; bur 'tis Neceſſi- 
ty and Appetite. Of this I have 
Experience juſt now, while I am 
ſpeaking ; for this Generous Wine 


of Thaſos , that I am now drink- 
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ing, The exquiſite Flavor of it is 754 


the occalion that I drink it SW 7; Greelan 


en 171 One 


without Thirſt, and con.equently 4 nes. 


Beſides allet! 1155 
I find 'tis neceſſary to liye thus, in 
order to live Honeſtli). For he 


that is content with what he has, 


will never covet what's his Neigh— 


bour's. Further, ?Tis certain, che 
Wealt': L am ſpe king Of, makes 
Men liberal: For oocrates, from 
whom 1 have all * never 
Save it me by Number or W Har 
e DUC 
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„but whenever I was willing to 
receive, he loads me always with 
* as muchas I can carry. I do the 
* ſame by my Friends; I never con- 
„ ceal my Plenty. On the contra- 
* ry, I ſhow *em all Thave, and at 
* the ſame time I let 'em ſhare with 
% me. It's from this likewiſe, I am 
become Maſter of one of the moſt 
delighttul things in the World; 
I mean, that ſoft and charming 
Leiſure, that permits me to ſee e- 
very thing that's worthy to be 
ſeen; and to hear every thing 
that is worthy to be heard, It is, 
in one word, that which affords 
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ce craies from Morning to Night; 
“ for he having no great Veneratt- 
on tor thoſe, that can only count 


„„ yalt Sums of Gold and Silver, con- 


„ verſes only with them who he 
finds are agrecable to him, and 
« deſerve his Company, Truly, 
faid Callizs, 1 admire you, and theſe 
your excellent Riches, for two Rear 


A 


ſons: Firſt, that thereby you are no 
Slave to the Goverament: And, Se- 
condly, That no Body can take it 


i! 


me the Happineſs of hearing S- 
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ill you don't lend *em Money. Pray 

don't admire him for the laſt, ſaid _ 

Nicerates *; for I am about to bor. © Nictrates 
was both very 

row of him what he moſt values ;” * rich and very 


that iS, to meed Nothing : 4 tor Dy covers: GAR 
reading Homer, and eſpecially char the don of Ni. 


Clas, whoſe 


Paſſage, where he lays, Life u writ by 
Piutafen 
Ten Golden Talents, ſeven threc-leg d 
Stools, 


Juſt Twenty Ciſterus, and Telus char- 
ging Steed. 


(have ſo cecuſlog'd my felt, from 
his Paſſage, to be always upon 
Numbering and Weighing, that 1 
begin to tear I ſhall be taken tor a 
Miſer. Upon this they all laugh'd 
heartily; tor there was no body 
there, bur believ'd Nicerates ſpoke 
what he really thought, and what 
were his real Inclinations. 
After this, One ſpoke to Hero» 
nes, * Tis yours now (ſaid he) to tell 
us * who are your Hiends; and“ Fes. 
make it appear, that it they have 
much Power, they have equal Will 
to ſerve you with it; and conſe— 
quently, that you have reaſon to va- 
ue your ſelt upon em. Her - 
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＋ Thi is one 
of the nobleſt 


Periods in a 


Antiquity. 
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Hermog. © + There is one Thing, 
Gentlemen, univerſally receiv'd, a- 
mong Barbarians as well as Greeks : 
and that is, That the Gods know 
both the Preſent, and what is to 
Coms: And tor that reaſon they 
arc conſulted and apply'd to by 
all Mankind, with Sacrifices, to 
know of *em what they ought to 
do. This ſuppoſes, that they 
have the Power to 10 us Good or 
Evil; otherwiſe why ſhould we 
pray to 'em, to be deliver'd from 
Evils that threaten us, or to 
grant us the Good we ſtand in 


need of? Now theſe very Gods, 


who are both Allein and Al- 
powerful, they are fo much my 
Frieaas, and have fo peculiar a 
Care of me, that be it Night, be 
it Day, whether ! go any where, 


or take any thing it hand, they 
have me ever in their View, and 


under their Protection, and never 
lole me out of their Sight. 
They tore-know alt the Events, 
and all the Thoughts. and Actions 


of us por Mortals: They fore- 


warn us by ſome {ſecret Preicience 


* imprels'd 
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impreſs'd on our Minds, or by ſome 
good Angel or Dream, what we 
ought to avoid, and what we ought 
to do. For my part, I have never 
nad occaſion yet to repent theſe 
ſecret Impulſes given me by the 
Gods, but have been often puni- 
{hed for neglecting them. There 
is nothing in what you have ſaid, 
added Socrates, that ſhould look 
incredible: But I would willingly 
hear, by what Services you oblige 
the Gods to be ſo much your 
Friends, and to love and take al! 
this Care of you? That's done ve- 
ry cheap, and at little or no Ex- 
pence, reply'd Hermogene,, for the 


Praifes I give 'em, colt me no- 


thing. It I ſacrifice to em after 
| have receiv'd a Bleſſing from 
'em, that very Sacrifice is at their 
own Charge. I return them 


Thanks on all Occaſions ; and it at 
any time I call 'em to witneſs, 'tis 
never to a Lie, or againſt my Con- 


ſcience. Truly, faid Socrates, it 
ſuch Men as you have the Gods 
for their Friends, and I am ſure 
they havz, *tis certain, thoſe God's 

1 take 


1 
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* take Pleaſure in good Actions, and 
the Practice of Verrue, 

Here ended their ferrous Enter- 
tainment. What follow'd, was ot 
another kind; for all of 'm turning 
to Philip, as} 4 him, What it was he 
found to very valuable in his Profet- 
lion? Have I not Reaſon to be 
proud of my Trade (ſaid he) all the 
World knowing me to be a Buſfoon : 
LH any good Fortune happens to em, 
they chearfully! invite me: But when 
any Misfortune comes, they avoid 
me like the Plague, leſt I ſhould 
make 'em laugh in ſpite of them- 
telves. Micerates' interrupting hum, 
You have Reaſon indeed, laid lie, to 
boaſt of your Profeſſion, tor 'tis quito 
otherwite with me. When my 
Friends have no Occalion tor me, 
they avoid me like the Plague; but 
in Misfortuncs they are ever abour | 
me, and by a torg'd Genealogy, will | 
needs claim Kindred with me, and 
at the ſame time carry my Family 
up as high as the Gods. Very well, 
faid Carmides, now to the reſt of the | 
ny: | 
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Well, Mr. Syracuſian, What is it 
gives you the greateſt Satisfaction, 
or that you value your ſelf moſt up- 
on? IJ ſuppoſe, 'tis that pretty little 
Girl of yours. Quite contrary, ſays 
ne; I have much more pain than 
Pleaſure upon her Account. Iam 
in conſtant Apprehenſion and Fear, 
when I {ce certain People fo buly a- 
bour her, and trying all infinuating 
ways to * ruin her. Good God, ſaid " TONY 
Socrates, What Wrong could they ; ue 544 
pretend to have receiv'd from that. fo bin, 
poor young Creature, to do her F 
Miſchief? Would they kill her 
Syr. I don't ſpeak of killing; you 
don't take me, They would willing 
get to Bed to her. 
Socr. Suppoſe it were ſo; Why 
mult the Girl be ruin'd therefore! 7 
oh Ay, doubtleſs. 
Socr. Don't you lie in Bed with he: 
Four felt. 
r. Molt certainly, all Night 
long. 
Socr. By Juno, thou art a happy 
Fellow, to be the only Man in the 
World that don't ruin thoſe you lie 
with, Well then, according to yout 
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Account, what you are proudeſt of, 
muſt be, that you are ſo wholſome 
and ſo harmleſs a Bed-fellow ? 
Sr, But you're miſtaken ; it's 
not her I value my ſelt for neither. 

Sor. What then? 

Syr. That there are ſo many Fools 
in the World. For 'tis theſe kind 
of Gentlemen who come to ſee my 
Children dance and ſing, that fup- 
ply me with the Neceſſaries of Lite, 
winch otherwiſe I might want. 

I ſuppoſe then, ſaid Philip, That 
was the Meaning of your Prayer you 
made the other day before the Altar, 
when you ask'd the Gods, that there 
might be Plenty of every thing in this 
World, where-ever you came, but ot 
Judgment and good Senſe ? 


Immortal Beings, grant my humb!: 
er; 
Give Athens ail the Bleſſings you cas 
ſpare ; 
Let em abound in Plenty, Peace, and 
Pence, X | 
But neter let em want a Dearth of 
| Senſe, 


All 
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All is well hitherto, {aid Callias : Socrates ex- 
But, Socrates, what Reaſon have you fl what bs 
to make us believe you are fond of en, 
the Profeſſion you attributed to your of valuing him: 
ſelt juſt now ; for really I take it for e 
a ſcandalous One?  Procuter, 

Soc. Firſt, Let us underſtand one 
another ; and know in tew Words, 

What this Ait is properly to do, 

whoſe very Name has made you 

lo merry. But, to be brief, Let us, 

in {hort, fix upon ſome one thing, 

that we may all agree in. Shall it be 

ſo? Doubtleſs, anſwer'd all the 
Company. And during the Thred 

of his Diſcourſe, they made him no 

other Anſwer, but Dou#tleſs. Ha- 

ving began fo, * Is it not certainly * 7 7 . 
true, ſaid Socrates, that the Buſineſs da that So- 
or an Artiſt of that kind, is to m- 202 BY 
nage ſo, as that the Perſon they intro- e 
duce be perfectly agreeable to one gunents were 
that employs him? Dowbtleſs, they £7999, 12. 
reply d. Is it not certain too, that ,ogarion; by 
a good Face, and fine Cloaths, does erg 1 — 
mightily contribute towards the een 
making ſuch a Perſon agreeable ? char whe: 
Doabtliſi. Do you not obſerve, that 1 4% 5 


R 3 the prove. 
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the Eyes of the fame Perſon look, at 
ſome times, full of Pleaſure and 
Kindneſs ; and at other times, With 
an Air of Averſion and Scorn? Doabt- 
leſs. What, Does not the fame 
Voice ſometimes exprets it felt with 
Modeity and Swectneſs, and fome- 
times with Anger and Fiercenels ! 
Dow#tieſs, Are there not ſome Dil- 
couries that naturally beget Hatred 
and Aver ſion; and others, that con- 
ciliate Love and Affe ion? Doubt leſs. 

t then Lil! 8 Arti, 2 D e Chent ! in tis 
Profe lion, ought he not to inſtruc 


thoſe that are under his Direction, 


which way to make themſelves a- 
greeable to others, in all theſe things 
1 have mention'd ? Doubt leſs. But 
WhO 15 molt to be valu'd? He who 
renders em agree able to one Perſon 
only, or he that renders them agreea- 
ble to 2:15! Arc you not for the 
laſt Some of 'em anſwer'd him as 
before, with Doubtleſs; and the relt 
ſaid. it was very plain, that it was 
much better to plcaſe a great many, 
than a iew. That's very well, {aid 
Socrates, We agree upon every 
lead hitherto : But What if the Per- 
| 191 
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ion we are ſpeaking of, can inſtruct 
his Pupil to gain the Hearts of a 
whole State? Will not you tay, he! 5 
excellent in his Art? This they all 
agreed was clear. And if he can 
raiſe his Scholars to ſuch ae on, 
has he nor reaſon to be proud of ins 
Profeſſion? And deſerves he not to 
e a handſom Reward * Every 
one anſwer'd, It was their Opinion 
ne did. Now, taid Socrates, It there 
is ſuch a Man to be found in rhe 
World, 'tis Anltiſiſhenec, or JI am mt: 
ſtaken, 
Ant. How, Socrates 1 Wil! Foa 
make me one of — ſcurvy Pros 
OT 
Socr. Certainly, for I know vn: 
re perfectly skill'd ia what mas 


Pop be call'd an Ap endi to 1; 


Ant, What is that? 
Socr. 15 alas 4 18 Foge ther. 


N 5 f $a an 
10 tl 118 Av 4 k, t \\ til 120 inne 


Concern, reply d, Da vou EVE} 


know me gui ilty of a thing ot thb 


Y 


kind! ? 


Socr. Yes, but keen your Icmper. 
way procur'd Calzs tor Prodicus, 
hodng the ons Was in Love Wit! 


| "of 
17 
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Philoſophy, and the other in Want ol 
Money. You did the ſame before, 
in procuring Callizs for Hippias, who 
taught him the Art of Memory, and 
he 15 become ſuch a Proficient, that 
he is more amorous now than ever ; 
tor every Woman he ſees, that's to- 
lerable handſom, he can never for- 
get her, ſo perfectly has hezlearnt ot 
Hippias the Art of Memory. You 
'14ve done yet more than this, Ant:/- 
thenes ; for lately praiſing a Friend of 
yours, of Heraclea, to me, it gave me 
a great Deſire to be acquainted with 
him. Atthe ſame time, you prais'd 
me to him, which occalion'd his De- 


Hre to be acquainted with me; for 


which I am mightily oblig'd to you, 


tor 1 find him a very worthy Man. 


Praiſing likewiſe in the fame man- 
ner E/qurlizs to me, and me to him, 
did not your Diſcourſe inflame us 
both with ſuch mutual Affection, 


that we ſearch'd every Day for one 
another with the utmolt Impatience, 


£111 we came acquainted ? Now ha- 
ving obiery'd you capable of bring- 


ing about ſuch defirable things, had 


not I reaſoa to fay, you are an ex- 


cellent 
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cellent Bringer of People together ? 1 
know very well, that one who is 
capable of being uſeful to his Friend, 
in fomenting mutual Friendſhip and 
Love between that Friend and ano- 
ther, he knows to be worthy of him, 
is likewiſe capable of begetting the 
ſame Diſpolition between Towss and 
States: He is able to make Szate- 
Marriages ; nor has our Reputblzich, 
or our Allies, a Subject that may be 
more uſeful to them. And yet you 
were angry with me, as if 1 had attron- 
ted you, when I faid you were Ma- 
iter of this At. 

Aut. That is True, Socrates ; hut 
my Anger is now over, and were [ 


really what you ſay I am, I muſt 


have a Soul incomparably rich. 
Now you have heard in what 
manner every one ſpoke, when Cal: 
'tas began again, and ſaid to Crtobu- 
/us, Will you not then venture into 
the Liſts with Socrates, and diſpute 
Beauty with him. DSS] 
Soc. I believe not; for he knows 
my Art gives me ſome Intereſt with 
| the Judges. = 


Crit. 
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Critob. Come, I will not retuſe to 
enter the Liſts, for once, with you ; 
Pray then aſe all your Eloquence, 
and let us know, how you prove 
Four ſelf to be handiomer than me. 

Socr, That ſhall be done preſent— 
ly; bring but a Light, and the thing”: 
done. | 

Crit. But in order to ſtate the 
Queſtion well, you'll give me leave 
to ask a tew Queſtions, 

Sber. I Will. 

(it. Bur, on ſecond Thoughts, 

1 give you leave to ask what Que- 
{tions you pleaſe firit. 

Sor, Agreed. Do you believe 


Beauty is no where to be found, but 


in Man. 


Crit. Yes certainly in other Crea- 


{ures too, whether Animate, as 


Horſe or Bull, or Inanimate Things, 


as we tay, that is a handſom Sword, 
or a fine Shield, rt. 
Socr, But ane comes it then, that 


Things ſo very different as theſe, 


ſhould yet all of 'em be hand tom ? 

Crit. Becauſe they are well made, 
either by Art or Natute, tor the Pur- 
poſes they are employ” d in, 
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Socr. Do you know the Uſe ol 
1 es C 

Crit, Lo fee. 

Soc, Well! *Tis for that very 
Reaton mine arc handſomer than 
VOULrS, 

Crit. Your Reaton ? 

Socr; Yours ſee only in gl direct 
Line; bur as tor mine, I can look 
not only directly: forward, as you, 
hut fidew ys too, they being (cated 


on a kind of Ridge on my 2 ice, and 


tar ing Cur. 
Crit, At that rate, a Crab has the 


\dvantage of all other Animals in 


Matter ot Eyes. | 

Yocy. Certainly : For their's are in- 
comparably more ſolid, and better 
tituated than any other Creature” 6 

Crit. Be it ſo as to Ey es: But as 
o your Ne, would you make me 
believe that yours is better hap'd 
chan mine? 

Focr. There's no Room for Doubt, 
it 1t be granted, that Goa made the 
Noſe for the Senſe of Smelling; for 
your Noltrils are turned dow award, 


but mine are wide, and turn'd up to. 


Wards Heaven, to receive Smells 
that 
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that come from every part, whither 
from above or below. 

Crit. What! Is a ſhort flat Noſe 
then more beautitul than another. 

Sec, Certainly; Becauſe being 
ſuch, It never hinders the Sight ot 
both Eyes at once; Whereas a high 
Noſe parts the Eyes ſo much by its 
Riling, that 1t hinders their ſeeing 


_ borh of them in a dire Line. 


Crit. As to your ſouth, I grant it 
you, for it God has given usa Mout! 
to eat with, 'tis certain yours wi 
Receive and Che w, as much at once 
as Mine at thrice. 


Socr. Don't vou believe too, that 


my Kiſſes are more luſcious and tweet. 


than yours, having my Lips ſo thick 
1d lar ge? 


Crit, "According to your Reckon- 


ing then, an Aſſes Lips are more 
beautiful than mine. 

Soc. And laſtly, I muſt excel y 'OL 
in Beauty for this Reaſon ; The Nite 
Res, notwithitanding they are Sea- 


Goddeſſe 'S, are ſaid to have brought 
torth the Ser: ; And ſure, I am 
much more like them, than you can 


nretend to be. What fay you to 
that e | | | Crit. 
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Crit. I fay 'tis impoſſible to hold 
a Diſpute with you, Socrates; And 
therefore let us determine this Point 
by Ballotting, and fo we ihall know 
preſently who has the belt of it, You 
_ or I; But pray let it be done in the 
Dark, leſt Antiſthenes's Riches and 
your Eloquence ſhou'd corrupt the 
Judges. 

Whercupon the little Dancing Boy 
and Girl brought in the Ballotting 
Box, and Socrates call'd at the ſame 
time tor a Flambeau to be held before 
Critobulus, that the Judges might 
not be ſurpriſed in their Judgment. 
He. deſir'd likewiiſe, that the Con- 
queror, inſtead oi Garters and Rib- 
bands, as were uſual in ſuch Victo—- 
ries, ſhould receive a Kiſs from eve- 
ry one of the Company. Atter this 
they went to Ballotting, and t was 
carry'd unanimouſly for Crioba/rs. 
W hereupon Socrates faid to him, In- 
deed Critobulus your Money has not 
the fame Effect with Callzas's, to 
make Men jaſter; for yours, I lee, 
is able to corrupt a Judge upon the 
Bench. After this, ſome ot the 
Company told Critovulus, He ought 
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to demand the Kiſſes due to his Vi- 
Ctory; and the reſt ſaid, it was pro- 
per to begin with him who made the 
Propoſition. In ſhort, every one was 
picatant in his way, except Hermore- 
nes, Who ſpoke not one Word all the 
time, which oblig'd Socrates to ask 
him, if he knew the Meaning of the 
word Paroinia ? 

Her. If you ask me what it is pre- 
ciſely, I don't know : But it you as 
my Opinion of it, perhaps I can tell 
you What it may Þc 

Socr, That's cnougli. 

Her. I believe then that Paroinis 
ſignifies the Pain and Unecaſineſs we 
undergo in the Company of People 
that we are not plcas'd with. Be al- 


jur'd then, ſaid Socrates, this is what 


has occaſion'd that pr udent Silence of 


yours all this time. 


Her. How my Silence? When you 
were all ipeaking, FA 
Socr, No, bur your Silence, when 


We have done ſpeaking, and made a 


tull Stop. 
Her. Well ſaid, indeed! No ſoon- 


er one has done, but another begins 


to Renn 5 and 1 am fo far trom be- 
ing 
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ing able toget in a Sentence, that [ 
can't find Room to edge in a Syllable. 
Ah then, faid Socrates to Callius, 
can't you aſſiſt a Man that's thus out 


ot Humour? Yes, ſaid Callas; for 


| will be bold to ſay, when the Mu- 
lick begins again, every body will 
be {1 lene AS WE ell 23 Hermogenes. 
Herm. You wou'd have me do 
then as the Poet Vicoſtrates, Who 
us'd to recite his Grand Iamnbics to the 
Sound of his Flute. And it wou'd 
be certainly very pretty, it I Thould 
talk to you all rhe time the Mulick 
plaid ; For. God {1 ake do to, faid $9. 


crates, for a 5 tlie Harmony 15 the 


more agrecable that the Voice and 
the Inſtrument go together, ſo your 
Diſcourſe v vill be more Entertaining, 

for the Muticl: 775 ACCOMPANIES it; 

and the more deliglitful ftill, it YOu 
Five Lite to Your Words by Your 
Geſture and Motion, As the lieels 


Girl does with her Flute. But when 


Aatifſthezes (laid Callizs) is pleas'd to 
be angry in Company, what Flute 
will be tuneable enough to his Voice ? 


Ant. I don't know what Occaſion 


there will be for Flutes tun'd to my 


Voice; 
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Voice; But I know, that when Jam 


angry with any one, in Diſpute, ] 
am loud enough, and I know my 
own weak ſide. 
As they were talking thus, the 
Syracuſian obſerving they took no 
great Notice of any thing he cou'd 
ow *em, but that they entertain'd 
one another on Subjects out of his 
Road, he was out of all "Temper 
with Socrates, who he faw gave Oc- 
caſion at every turn for ſome new 
Diſcourſe. Are you, ſaid he to him, 
that Socrates who is firnamed th 
Contemplative, 
Soc. Yes, ſaid Socrates : And is it 
not much more preterable to be cal- 
led fo, than by another Name, for 
| tome oppoſite Quality? 
Tere Socrates Szr, Let that paſs: But they don't 
eaniers 1% only fay in general that Socrates is 
yvracutlan, Y 
and in the Contemplative, but that He contem- 
Greek fia plates Things that are S4b/:me. 


Play of Il/ords 


which cannot Soc. Know you any thing in the 


te imitated in World ſo ſublime and elevated as the 


a ad Gods ? 


Syr. No; But I am told your 


Contemplations run not that way ; 
They fay they are but trifling, ra 
that 
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2 
that in ſearching after things above 


your Reach, Your Enquirics are good 
for nothing. 

Soc. Tis by this, if I deceive not 
my ſelt, tliat I attain to the Know- 
iedge of the Gods, for its from above 
that the Gods make us ſenſible of } 
their Aſſiſtance; It's from above they | 
inſpire us with Knowledge. But if 
what I have ſaid appears dry and in- 
ſipid, you are the Cauſe for forcing 
me to anſwer you. . 

97, Let us then talk of fomething I 
elſe: Tell me then the juſt Meaſure 1 
of the Skip of a Flea, for 1 hear you il! 
are a ſubtle Geometritian, and under- 
ſtand the Mathematichs perfectly weil. 

But Autiſthe nes, who was diipleas'd 
with his Diſcourſe, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Philip, told him, You are 
wonderfully happy I know in making 
* Compariſons; Pray who is this - Ty moke Li 
racuſian like, Philip; Does he not re- {9s comers 
ſemble a Man that's apt to give Af- h : 


: 1 
fronts, and fay ſhocking things in B. 4, 


Company ? Faith faid Philip he ap- =* 
pears ſo to me, and I believe to eve- 
ry Body elſe. Have a Care, ſaid 
Socrates, don't affront him, leſt you 

L fall 
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fall under the ſame Character your 
felt, that you wou'd give him. 

Philip. Suppoſe I compare him to 
a well-bred Perſon, I hope no Body 
will tay, I affront him then ? 

Hocr. So much the more, ſaid So— 
grales; Such a Compariſon mult 
needs affront him to ſome purpoſe. 

Phil. Wou'd you then that I com- 
pare him to ſome one that is neither 
Honeſt nor Good? 

Soc. By no means. 
DH Who mult I compare him to 
then? Tono Body ? 

Soc. No Body. 

P/i/, But iu is not proper we ſhou'd 
be ſilent at a Feaſt. 

Hoc. That's true, But 'tis as true, 
We ought rather to be ſilent, than 
lay any thing we ought not to ſay. 

Thus ended the Diſpute between 
Socra!es and Philip: However ſome 
of the Company were for having Phi- 
lip make his Comparifons, others 
were againſt it, as not liking that 
fort of Diverſion; So that there was 
great Noile about it in the Room. 
Which Secrates obſerving, Very well, 
ſald He, Gace you are tor ſpeaking 
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all together, it were as well in my 
Opinion that We {hould ſing altoge- 

ther, and with that He began to ling 
himſelt. When he had Done, they 
brought the Dancing Gul, one of 
thoſe Wheels the Potters uſe, With 
which ſhe was to divert the Compa- 
ny, in turning her ſelf round it. Up- 
on which Socrates tur ning to the Hra- 
cuſian, I belicve I ſhall paſs for a Con- 
templative Perſon indeed, ſaid he, as you 
call'd me juſt now, For Lam now con- 
ſidering, how ir comes to paſs, that 
thoſe two little Actors of Yours, give 
us Pleaſure in ſeeing them perform 
their Tricks, without any Pain to 
themſelves, which is what 1 know 
You deſign. I am ſenſible, that for 
the little Gizl to jump head- foremoſt 
into the Hoop of Swords, with their 
Points upwards, as {he ſias done juſt 
now, mult be a very dangerous Ling. 
but lam not convinc'd chat ſuch a 


Spectacle is proper tor a feaſt; 1 con- 
teſs likewiſe "tis a furprizing Sight to 
ſee a Perſon writing and reading at 
the ſame time that {ſhe 1s carry'd 


round with the Motion of the Wheel, 
2s the Girl has done But yet I muſt 
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own it gives me no great Pleaſure, 
For wou'd it not be much more agree- 
able to fee her in a Natural Eaſy Po- 
ſtare, than putting her handſom Bo- 
dy into anunnatural Agitation, meer- 
ly to imitate the Motion of a Whee! 7 
Neither is it fo rare, to meet with 
ſurprizing and wonderful Sights, for 
here is one before our Eyes, it you 
pleaſe to take notice of it. Why 
docs that Lamp whole Flame is pure 
and bright, give all the Light to the 
Room, when that Lookizz-Glaſs gives 
none at all; and yet repreſents di- 
ſtincly all Objects in its Surface? 
Why does that Oil which 1s in its 
own Nature wet, augment the Flame, 
and that Water which is wet like. 
wiſe, extinguilh it ? But theſe Quelti- 
ons are nor proper at this time; And 
indeed it the two Children were to 
dance to the Sound of the Ilute, 
dreſs'd in the Habits of Nymphs, the 


Graces, or the four Seaſons of the 
Year, as they are commonly painted, 


they might undergo Jeſs Pain, and 
we receive more Pleaiure. You arc 
in the Right, Sir, ſaid the Syracuſear 
to Socrates, and I am going to repre- 
jenlt 
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ſent ſomething of that kind, that 
certainly mult divert you; And at 
che ſame rime went out to make it 
ready, when Socrates began a new 
Diſcourſe. 
« What then, ſaid he, mult we. Difcouſe 
„part without ſaying a Word of the 7-25 _ 
« Attributes of that great Deion Or Love. 
6 * Power who is preſent] here, aud equals 
in Age the immortal Gods, tho” to 
„look at, he reſembles but a C4114 ? 
“ That Demon, who by his mighty 
© Power is Malter of all things; and 
© yet is ingrafted into the very /: ſj ence 
* and Conſtitution of the Soul of Man 
&« (I mean Love). We may indeed with 
« Reaſon extol his Empire, as having 
A more Experience ot it than the Val. 
gar, Who are not initiated unto the 
« 415 p/teries of that Great God,as we are. 
Truly to ſpeak for one, I never Re- 
« member, I was without being in 
*« Love; I know too that Carmides has 
« had a great many Lovers, and being 
& much Belov'd, has lov'd again. AS 
for Critobulus, "he is (till of an Age 
eto Love, and to be Belov'd; and N 
cerates too, Who loves ſo paſſionately 
ths « his Wife, at leaſt as Report goes, is 


L 3 8 equally 
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& equally Belov'd by her. And who 
“ of us does not know, that the Ob- 
i ject of that Noble Paſſion and Love 
of Hermozenes is Jertue and Honeſi 7 
* Conſider, pray, the Severity of his 
Brows, his piercing and fix'd Eyes, 


44 


« his Diſcourſe ſo compos'd and 


« {trong, the Sweetneſs of his Voice, 
6 the Gaiety of his Manners. And 
« whatis yet more wonderful in him, 
that fo belov'd as he is by his Friend 
% the Gods He does not diſdain us 
% Morals. But tor you, An iſthenes, are 
„% you the only Perion in the Com 
„ pany that does not Lowe ? 
Ant. No! for in Faith I love you, 


Socrates, with all my Heart. 


Then Secrates rallying him; and 
COUNterteiring an angry Air, ſald, 
Don't trouble me with it now, You 
{ee I have other Buſineſs upon my 
hands at preſent. | 

Ant. 1 confeſs you mult be an ex- 
pert Maſter, of the Trade you valu'd 
vour [elf fo much upon a while ago; 
For ſometimes you will not be at the | 
Pains to ſpeak to me, and at other 
times you pretend your Demoz won't 
permit you, or that you have other 
Buline!S: Joc. 
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Soc. Spare me a little, Ant:i/t/rez; 
TI can bear well enough any oe 
Troudles that you - give me, and! 
Will always bear 'em as a Frie: 3K 
Bur I bluſh to ipeak of the Paſho 
you have jor me, fince ] iear you arc 
not enamour'd with the Beauty of my 
Soul, but with that of my Boay. 


. 


As tor vou, Callizs, * youl love as 2:.,. 
well as the rel ſt of us: For Wo is tt: 
that's ignorant Ot your Love mw 


Aatolicns ? Tis the Tow n-tailc, an) 
Foreigners as well as our Citizcus, 


tor vour lovi ing him, Ibelieve tobe, 


luſtrions Families, and at the fame ; 
til NC arc both poilets'd. of perſonal 
Qualities that render you yet more 
[/ 2 'OltS, For me, I2 212 AVS at Jim! 04 


e your Temper; But much mord, 
« when 1 con! ider that your Paſhon 
for Autolicus is plac'd on a Per on 
who has nothing Luxurious or At- 
'* tected in him; But in all things 
6 ſhows a Vr and Temperanc? Wor 
& thy ot a Vertuous Soul, wiich is 3 
Proof at the fame time, that if hs 
| 1. 4 (e 15 


are acquainted with it. The Reaſons e, 


that you are both ot you born of 1 


the SN cetnets and Evenneſs G 


I 
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is infinitely Belov'd, he deſerves 
to be ſo. , 
I confeſs indecd I am not firm- 
ly perſwaded, Whether there be 
but One Vezas or two, the Cœle— 


ſtial aud the Valzar : And it may be 


Witt this Goddeſs, as with Jupiter, 


who has many difterent Names tho 


there e 18 till but ONe Jux. ter. Bur j 
Enow very well, that both the J. 

15s have altogerher ditterent Al- 
tars,Temples and Sacrifices : The Val- 


gar Venus is worihip'd after a com- 


mon negligent manner; whereas the 


Celeſtial! one is ador'd in Parity and 


Senttity of Life. The Vulgar inſpires | 
Mankind with the Love of the Body 
only, but the Caleſtial fires the Mind 
with the Love of the Soul, with 
Trienaſhip and a Generous Thirtt 
after Noble Actions. I hope that tis 
this laſt kind of Love, that has touch- 
cd the Heart of Callas; This I be- 
licve, becauſe the Perſon he loves is 
truly Vertuous ; and whenever he 


* delires-to converſe with him, 'tis in 


the Preſence of his Father, which is 
2 Proof his Leve is perfectly Ho- 


3 nourabſe, 


Ugon 
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00 Upon which Hermogenes began to 


**ſpeak, I have always admir'd you, 
** Jocrates, on every Occaſion, but 
© much more now than ever. Youare 
*©complaiſant to Callias, and indulge 
his Paſhon. And this your Com- 
plaiſance is agreeable to him, fo tis 
* wholſom and in{tructive, teaching 
*him in what manner he ought to 
eo, That is true, ſaid Socrates ; 
*and that my Advice may pleaſe him 
„yet the more, I will endeavour to 


prove, that the Love of the Soul is Tat we are t0 
„incomparably preferable to that of; 
the Body, I tay then, and we all nr of te 
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we the Beau- 
y of the Soul, 


e feel the Truth of it, That no Com- Foy. 


<pany can be truly agreeable to us 
« without Friendſhip ; and we general- 
«ly lay, Whoever entertains a great 


Value and Eſteem for the Manners 


„and Behaviour of a Man, he mult 
* nece{larily love him. We know like- 
*« wite,that among thoſe who love the 


* Body only, they many times dilap- 


prove the Humour of the Perſon they 
io love, and hate perhaps at the ſame 


time the Mind and Temper, while 


they endeavour to poſſeſs the Body. 
3 | « tual 
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* tua] Paſſion between two Lovers of 
*this kind, *Tis very certain, that the 
© Power of Beauty, which gives Birth 
„to that Love, does ſoon decay and 
*yaniſh; and how is it poſſible, that 
88 Love built on ſuch a weak Foundati- 
* on, ſhould ſublift, when the Cauſc 
* that produc'd it has ceasd ? But ?tis 
* otherwiſe with the Soul, for the more 
© the ripens, and the longer ſhe en- 
© dures, the more lovely ſhe becomes. 
” Beſides, As the conſtant Uſe of the 
« fineſt Delicates is attended, in pra- 
g reſs of Time, with Diſguſt; fo the 
*conitant Enjoy ment of the fincit 
“Beauty palls the Appetite at laſt. 
* Bar Think Lowe that terminates on the 
* bright Qaalitzes ofthe Soul, 32 8 
«Hil more and more ardent; and, 
be t is in its Nature a Try zether 
pure AN 5 chaſt, it admits of no Sati- 
s ty. Neither let us think with ſome 
*Pconle, that this Paſſion, fo pure and 
„ ſo chaſt, is leſs charming, or lets 
ſtrong than the other, On the con- 
V Itrary, Thoſe who love in this man- 
ner, are poſſeſo'd of all that we ask, 
in that our Common Prayer to V- 
gu, Grant, O Goadeſs, that we ſay 
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&«nothino but what ts agreeable, and do 
« yothins but what does pleaſe, Now!] 
&« think it is needleſs to prove, that a 
per ſon of a noble Mien, generous 
*and polite, modeſt and well bred, 
and iu a fair way to riſe in the Stats, 
*0ught hrit to be touch'd with a aſk 
« Bikeem for che good Qualities of the 
„Perſon he courts, for this will be 
«granted by all. But I am going to 
„prove, in tew Words, that the Per- 
n thus addreſs'd to, mult infall:- 
© bly return the Love of a Man that's 
C 8 endu'd with ſuch ſhining Ac- 
« compliſhments. For is it poflible 


«for a Woman to hate a Man, who ſhe 


believes has infinite Merir, and who 
“makes his Addreſſes to her upon the 
« Motive of doing Juliice to her Ho- 
*nour and Vertue, rather than from 
«a Principle of pleaſing his Appetite ? 


And how great is the Contentment 


„e feel, when we are perſwaded, 


ce that no lighr Faults or Errors {hall 


Lever diſturb the Courſe of a Friend- 


« ſhip ſo happily begun, or that the 
by Diminution of Beauty (hall never leſ- 


c {en one's Affection? How can it ever 


* 


happen otherwiſe, bur that Perſons 
** who 


II 
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* who love one another thus tenderly, 
Land with all the Liberties of a pure 
*and facred Friendſhip, ſhould take 
the utmolt Satisfaction in one ano. 
*ther's Company, in diſcourſing to- 
„ether, With an intire Confidence, 
fin mingling their mutual Intereſts, 
*and rejoicing in their good Fortune; 
and bearing a Share in their bad ? 
3 LOVES mult needs partake of 
one another's Joy or Grief, be mer- 
ry 1 rejoice with one another in 
Health, and pay the cloſeſt and ten- 
«qereſt Attendance on one another 
* when ſick, and expreſs rather a grea- 
&© ter Concern forꝰ em when abſent, tha: 
«preſent, Does not Fears, and the 
* Graces ſhower down their Bleſüngs 
a TO who love thus? For my 
ce art, I take ſuch to be perfectl, 
a 1 ; and a Friendſhip like this, 
mut acceſſarily perſevere tothe E ad 
© of their Lives, uninterrupted, and al. 


46490 ether pure, But I confeſs, I can- 


* not ice any Reaſon, why one that 
loves only the exterior Beauty of the 
person lie courts, ſhould be lov'd 


& a3;ain., ls it becauſe he endeavours 


«;3 obtain ſomeching from her that 
gives 
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* gives him Pleaſure, but her Shame? 
«Or is it, becauſe in the Conduct of 
«their Paſſion, they carefully conceal 
esche Knowledge of it rom tlieir Pa- 
*rents or Friends? Some body per- 
* haps may object, That we ought to 
„make a different Judgment of thoſe 
* who uſe Violence, and of thoſe who 
* endeavour to gain their Point by the 

Force of Perſwaſion; but, 1 fay, 
** theſe laſt deſerve more Hatred than 
the firjt. The Firſt appear in their 
proper Colours, for wicked Perſons ; 
*and ſo every one is on their guard a- 

ce gainſt ſuch open Villainy : Wi nhercas 
*the laſt, by {ly Inſinuations, does in- 
” ſeuſibly corrupt and defile tha Mind 
ce of the Perſon they pretend to love. 
* Beſides, Why ſhould they who har: 

c ter their Beauty for Money, be ſup- 

* pos'dto have a greater Affection for 
„the Purchaſcrs, than the Trad: 
ho ſells his Goods in the Ma 58 

“place, has for his Chapman that pays 
«him dowa the Price. Don't be lur- 

«* priz'd then, it {ſuch Lovers as thei 
* mectofren with the Contempt they 


, deſerve. There is one ching more 


ein this Caſe worthy of yo r Conll- 
ge 15 
Got \ 41 Ol 
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* deration ; We ſhall never find, that 
*the Love which terminates in the 
* zoble Qualities of the Mind, has ever 
«produc'd any diſmal Effects. But 
*there are innumerable Examples of 
*tragical Conſequences, which have 
attended that Love, which is fix'd 
* only on the Beauty of the Body. (hi- 
«703 and Phenix lov'd Achilles, but at- 
*ter a vertuous manner, without any 
* ther Deſign than to render him a 
more accompliſh'd Perſon. Achilles 


( likewiſe lov'd and honour'd them in 


6 return, and held them both in the 
« higheſt Veneration. And indeed I 
« ſhould wonder, if one that is per- 
ct fectly accompliſh'd ſhould not enter- 
«tain the laſt Contempt tor thoſe who 
«admire only their perſonal Beauty. 
« Nor is it hard to prove, Callias, that 
“gods and Herors have always had 
« more Paſſion and Eſteem tor the 
« Charms of the Sol., than thoſe of the 
« Boay : At leaſt, this feems to have 
* been the Opinion of our Ancient 
« Authors, For we may obſerve in the 
«Fables of Antiquity, that Jupiter, 
ho lov'd {everal Morta/s upon the 
* Account of their Perfonal Beauty 

only, 
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only, never confer'd upon 'em Ts. 
* mortali'ty, Whereas it was other- 
« wiſe with Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux, 
«and ſeveral others; For having ad- 
* mir'd and applauded the Greatneſs 
of their Courage, and the Beauty of 
«© their Minds, he inroll'd them in the 
« Number of the Gods. And whate- 


«yer ſome affirm to the contrary of 


« Ganymeae, I take it, he was carry'd 
te up to Heaven from Mount Olympas, 
* not for the Beauty of his Body, but 


ce that of his Mind. At leaſt, his Name 


c ſeems to confirm my Opinion, which 
in the Greet ſeems to expreſs as 
„much as, To take Pleaſure in 2004 
« Counſel, and in the Pr Dr of Mil- 
«* dom. When Homer repreſents Aclul- 
les ſo gloriouſſy revenging the Death 
«of Pairoclus, twas not properly the 
« Paſſion of Love that produc'd that 
« noble Reſentment bur. that pare 
* Friendſhip and Elite: he had for his 
ce Partner in Arms. Why is it, that 
the Memory of Pylades and Orefter, 

8 e and Perithous, and other De- 


* my-Goas, are to this Day ſo highly 


3233 ? Was it tor the Love of 


«the Body, tink you? No! by no 


* means : 


oÞ 
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ce means: It was the particular Effeem 
*and Friendſhip they had for one a- 
* nother, and the mutual Aſſiſtance 
**every one gave to his Friend, in thoſe 
6 renown'd and immortal Enterpri ges, 


« which are to this Day the Subject of 


© our Hiſtories and Hymns. And, 
* pray, who are they, that perform'd 
*thole glorious Actions? Not they 
*that abandon'd themſelves to Plea- 
*/are, but they that thirſted aſter 
Glory; and who to acquire that Glo- 
*ry, under-went the ſevereſt Toils, 
and almolt inſuperable Difficulties. 

« You are then infinitely oblig'd to 
«the Gods, Callias, who have inſpir'd 


you with Love and Frienaſhip for Au- 


«* zoltcirs, as they have inſpir'd Critoba- 
*/z5 with the lame for Amanara; for 
«real and pare Trienaſbip knows no 
« Difference in Sexes. It's certain Au- 
clicus has the molt ardent Paſſion for 
*Glory ; lince, in order to carry the 
*% Prize at the Ohmpic Games, and be 
* proclaim'd Victor by the Heralas, 
* with Sound of Trumpet, as he lately 
* was, He mult needs have under- 
“gone numberleſs Hard ſhips, and the 
„ greateſt Fatigues: For no lets was 

| | l res 
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«requir'd towards * gaining the Vi-* 


6 ctory in ſo many different # e * 


« But if He propoſes to himſelf, as | 
am {ure he does, to acquire further“ 
“Glory, to become an Ornament to his: 
& Family, benificent to his Friends, to- 


extend the Limits of his Country by and the 


« his Valour, and by all honeft Endea- 

« vours to gain the Eſteem of Gar bar ie 
„% ans, as well as Greets; Don't „ou 
« believe he will always have the 
«greatelt Value tor O’, who he be- 
© lieves may be uſctul and aſſiſtant to 
ce him in fo zoble a Delign ? It you 
« would then prove acceptable, Ca/- 
as, to any one you love, you ought 
«xg conhder and imitate thoſe Me- 
“ thods by which 1hemijtocles role to 


M2 wing 


3 

1 

T 
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the firſt Digaities of the State, and 


«acquir'd che glorious Title of, the 
&« Deliverer of Greece: the Methods b 

Which Pericles acquir'd that Confun- 
* mate Wiſdom, which prov'd ſo bene- 
« ficital, and brought immortal Ho- 
„ nour to his Native County. You 
© ought to ponder well how it was, 
« that Solon became the Lawgrver to 


| © this Repablick of Athens, and by what 


= honourable Means eee 8 


8 6 have 
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«have arriv?d to ſuch wonderful Skill 


ein the Art of Mar: And this laſt you 
© may eaſily acquire, by entertaining, 


as you do, at your Houſe, ſome of 
*the moſt accompliſh'd Spartars. 
* When you have ſufficiently ponder'd 


all theſe things, and imprinted thoſe 


© zoble Images upon your Mind, Doubt 
not but your Country will ſome time 


dor other, court you to accept the 


* Reins of Government, You having 
already the Advantage of a Noble 


© Birth, and that important Office of 


„High Pricſt, which gives you a 


_ *oreater Lultre already, than any of 


your renown'd Auceſtors could ever 
* boaſt of. And let me add that Air of 
* Greatneſs, which ſhines in your Per- 


* ſon, and that Strength and Vigor 


* that's lodg'd in fo handſom a Body, 
«capable of the ſevereſt 10s, and the 
«© molt difficult Ezterprizes. e 
Socrates having ſaid all this to Call- 
lias, addreſs'd himſelf to the Com- 
pany, and ſaid, & I know very well, 
«This Diſcourſe is too ſerious for a 
i Feaſt, But you won't be ſurpriz'd, 
* when you conſider, that our Com- 


© mozweaith has been always fond of 


1 60 thoſe . 
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« zhoſe who, to the Goodneſs of their 
te natural Temper, have added an in- 
** defatigable Search after Glory and 
© Vertue, And in this Fondneſs of 


© mine for ſuch Men, I but imitate 


© the Genius of my Country, 

After this, the Company began 
to entertain one another, upon che 
Subject of this lalt Diſcourſe of Socra- 
tes; When Callias, with a modeſt 
Bluſh in his Face, addreſs'd himſelf 
to him; You mult then lend me, 
laid he, the Aſſiſtance of your Art, 
to which you gave ſuch a ſurprizing 
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Name a While ago, to render me ac- * 2rocw ing. 


ceptable to the Commoumealih, and tliat 


when it {hall pleaſe my Country to in- 
truſt me with the Care of its HHairs, 
I may fo behave my ſelf, as to pra- 
| ferve its good Opinion, and never do 
any thing, but what cends to the 


Pablick Good. You will certainly 7% Method of 


e {uccecd ; Don't doubt it, ſaid Socra- 
* zes, You mult apply your ſelf in 


good earneſt to Veriue, and not con- 1 


44? 


tent your ſelf, as tome People do, 
«with the Appearance of it only, as 


e if that might ſuffice. For know, CA. 


Alias, that falſe Glory can never ſubliſt 
r Tf Dj = 
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« long. Flattery or Diſſimulation may 
« for à while varniſh over ſuch a rot- 
« ten Structure; But it muſt tumble 
** down atlait. On the contrary, So- 
« {id Glory will always maintain its 
“% Polit; Unleſs God, for fome ſecret 
“ Reaſons, hid from us, think fit to 
* oppoſe its Progreſs : Orherwiſe, 
that ſublime Vertue, which every 
Maa of Honour ſhould aiin at, does 
naturally reflect back upon him, 
ſuch R. aYysS of (Tory, a> grTOW b. oh. 
ter and brighter every Day, in pro— 
portion as his Veriue riſes higher 
and her, 

The Diſcourſe being ended, PR 


zoltews roſe to take a Walk, and his 
Father following him, turn'd to- 


* * 


— 


C5 


cc 


( 


* 


* 


C% 
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wards Socrates, and faid, Socrates I 


muſt declare my Opinion, that you 
are a truly honeſt Man. 


After this, there was an Elbow 


te ares of Ghaie brought into the Middle of 


BONE 4 


4 the Room, "and the Syracuſian ap- 


pearing at the ſame time; Gentle- 
men, faid he, Ariadze 1s juit now 
entering, And Bacchus, Who has 
made a Debauch to Day with the 
Code, is coming down to Wait up 


on 
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on her; And I can aſſure you, They 
will both divert the Company, and 
one another. Immediately Ariad- 
ne enter'd tne Room, richly dreſs'd, 
in the Habit of a Bride, and plac'd 
her ſelf in the Elbow Chair. A lit. 
tle after, Bacchus appear'd, While at 
the ſame time the Gzz/ that play'd 
on the Hate, ſtruck up an Air, that 


us'd to be fung at the Feſtival of 


that God. It was then, that the Y- 
racuſian Was admir'd for an excellent 
Majter in his Art : For Ariadne being 


perfectly well inſtructed in her Part, 


fail'd not to ſhow, by her pretty in- 
ſinuating manner, that ſhe was 
rouch'd with the Air of the Muſict ; 
and that tho' ſhe roſe not from her 
Chair to meet her Lover, ſhe yet 
expreſs'd ſufficiently the great De- 
fire ſhe had to do it. Bacchus per- 
ceiving it, Came on dancing toward 
her, in the molt paſſionate manner, 
Then fat himſelf. down on her Lap, 
and taking her in his Arms, kits'd 
her. As tor Ariadne, ihe perſona- 
ted to the. Life a Bride's Modeſty, and 
for a while, looking down to the 
Ground, Pear 'd in the greateſt 

Con- 
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Confuſion : But at length recover- 
ing her ſelf, ſhe threw her Arms 
about her Lover's Neck, and return- 
ed his Kiſſes. All the Company ex- 
pre ſs'd the great Satisfaction the Per- 
formance gave em; And indeed nothing 
could be better ated, nor accompa- 
ny'd with more Grace in the Acting. 
But when Bacchus roſe, and took A- 
riadue by the Hand, to lead her out, 
they were ſtill more pleas'd , For the 
pretty Couple appear*'d to embrace and 
kiſs one another after a much more 
feeling manner, than is generally 4- 
&ed on the Stage. Then Bacchus ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Ariadne, ſaid, 


Dot thou love me, my deareſt Crea- 


ture? Jes, yes (anſwer'd ſhe) Let me 
die, if I do not; And will love thee to 
the laſt Moment of my Life. In fine, 
the Performance was fo lively and na- 


tural, that the Company came to be 


fully convinced of what they never 


dream'd of before; That the little Boy 


and Girl were really in Love with 
one another : Which occaſion'd both 
the marry'd Gueſts, and ſome of 


thoſe that were not, to take Horſe. | 
immediately, and ride back full 


ſpeed 
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ſpeed to Athens, with the briskeſt 
Reſolutions imaginable. I know 
not what happen'd afterwards ; but 
for Socrates, and ſome who ſtay'd 
behind, they went a walking with 
Lycon, Autolicas, and Callias. 


FFENI &. 


\ Fter tour Editions of Dr. Wel- 
wood's Memoirs, by Mr. Good- 

win, that firſt Printed them, There 
being ſome other Editions lately 
pirated, and very uncorrect ; The 
Author deſigns, in ſome little time, 
to publiſh a New Edition of thele 


Memoirs, with ſeveral large Addi- 


